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photography maps the past 
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Badbury, Dorset; a hill-fort constructed some 2,000 years ago. 
‘‘ Aero-Kodacolor” photograph from 1,500 feet. 


Air photography can reveal details of ancient settle- | may affect the vegetation covering them so that a view from 
ments and agriculture far more effectively than any plan, | the air can lead to the discovery of features invisible on 
for the slightest disturbances of the surface cast shadows the ground. This is just one example of the way in which 


when the sun is low. On arable land even buried structures photography makes important contributions to knowledge. 
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SATURDAY, MAY 15, 1948 


CENTRE OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


THE ROBOT WHICH CLOSED “HIS” EYE TO WISH GOODBYE TO PRINCESS ELIZABETH, AFTER APOLOGISING 
FOR BEING UNABLE TO BOW: “GODFREY,” THE MECHANICAL MAN AT THE “HEALTH OF THE PEOPLE” EXHIBITION. 


photograph, includes pumps for lungs, test-tubes for pancreas, and a camera 
system to represent eyesight. “He has been fitted with a new electronic 
brain, sensitive to certain external stimuli. A commentator explains “ him " 
till “he” wakes, and begins to speak for “ himself" by means of records. 
A photograph of Princess Elizabeth watching the Robot appears on another page. 


Marble Arch on May 6 she heard “ Godfrey,” the mechanical man, explain the 
workings of the human body. As “he” cannot bow, “he” closed his “ eye” 
to wish her good-bye, saying, to her amusement, that he hoped this gesture 


When Princess Elizabeth opened the “‘ Health of the People" Exhibition at | 
“would not be misunderstood." “ Godfrey's mechanism, illustrated in our 
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O* the evening of the Royal Silver Wedding day, I 
was writing history, as is my wont at that hour 
—at least, when my other occasions let me. Somebody 
in another part of the house had switched on the 
wireless for the six o’clock news and I so became 
conscious for the first time—I am rather allergic to 
newspaper headlines—that the King and Queen would 
be setting off in less than half-an-hour’s time for a 
drive through London to see and be seen by their 
loyal subjects. And, as the announcer began to 
describe the route they would take, it flashed through 
my mind that not more than five minutes from their 
start they would pass through Hyde Park 
at a point little more than a mile from Ags 
where I was sitting. Immediately the 
tempter, who always takes up his station 
in any room where I am writing, began 
to jog my elbow. ‘‘ Why not,” he said, 
“go and see their Majesties?”’ The sun 
was shining, the chestnuts in the Park were 
in all their spring glory, and soft white 
clouds were blowing, as they only can in 
April England, across a fresh, tender, 
faint-blue sky. It was surely my duty, the 
beguiling little imp whispered, to the readers 
of The Illustrated London News to leave my 
history of the past and record for once an 
historic scene of the present. I could not 
resist such a suggestion or so fair an 
occasion. I laid my pencil across my 
manuscript, put a book or two on top of my 
disordered, piled-up notes to prevent them 
from blowing away, and raced downstairs. 
It also occurred to me as I did so that 
I was most unsuitably dressed. Seven or 
eight years of wartime and post-war clothes 
rationing—begun in my case with the 
additional handicap of having bought no 
new clothes for several years before the 
outbreak of war—has left my never very 
soigné or ample wardrobe in a most lament- 
able state. Such clothes as I possess which 
are fit, or comparatively fit, to wear I am 
compelled to husband for special occasions 
like the delivery of lectures, attendance at 
committee meetings, ceremonial meals with 
what Damon Runyon used to call high 
muck-a-mucks, and the like. Consequently, 
when I write I normally do so in garments 
which have been gathered, like the wedding 
guests in the parable, from the hedges and 
byways or, to be more precise, from the old- 
clothes market and therefore without 
coupong. On this particular day I was 
wearing a white naval duffle-coat—white, 
that is, so far as a prolonged spell of 
London wear had left it so—and an old and 
much-too-short pair of blue Army hospital 
trousers. My feet under them were encased 
in an ancient, thick and holey pair of ski-ing 


A PROPOSAL WHICH HAS LED TO MUCH CONTROVERSY : 








By ARTHUR BRYANT. 
like an anarchist with something to conceal, I had 
come out without a penny or a document of any kind 
in my pockets, those vast woolly flaps made for 
nautical brandy-flasks and binoculars and used by 
me for harbouring paper-clips, nibs, india-rubber, and 
other impedimenta of my trade. If the police pro- 
tecting his Majesty’s route should take it into their 
heads that I was either as dangerous or as insane as 
I looked, running breathlessly across the Park, and 
apprehend me as a prudent precaution, it might be 
rather difficult for me to explain myself away afterwards 
at the police station. I had nothing to prove that 
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THE STATUE OF GENERAL GORDON, 


more and more exhilarated and excited, I hurried on, 
half-running, half-walking, towards the processional 
route. My anxiety became transformed to a fear lest, 
being so late a starter, I should not be able to see over 
the heads of the crowd. 

However, these fears proved equally groundless. 
Looking down Rotten Row towards the Iron Duke’s grey 
mansion in the distance, I suddenly realised that I could 
see‘the traffic moving with only a handful of spectators 
between me and it. I decided, therefore, to abandon 
my idea of making for a point between Stanhope and 
Grosvenor Gates—the point that I had supposed would 
be least crowded—and to aim instead for the 
little mound on which the Achilles statue 
stands. There, without much difficulty, I 
found a stance looking straight down on 
the broad space in front of Decimus 
Burton’s screen: as perfect a position as 
any in London for seeing the cavalcade I 
anticipated. A lovelier setting for the 
pageantry of British monarchy on that fair 
and fresh spring evening it would have been 
hard to imagine. 

Nor, anywhere in the world, I believe, 
could a procession by the Head of the State 
have been preceded by such a calm and 
pleasant informality. The way in which the 
Metropolitan Police kept the normal rush- 
hour traffic circulating round and through 
Hyde Park Corner while handling, with 
perfect good humour, the waiting crowd was 
the very perfection of human organisation, 
so seemingly effortless. They continued to 
do so, to my delight, until the very moment 
when the King and Queen passed through 
the arch at the end of Constitution Hil] into 
Hyde Park Corner. At the very outside 
the traffic—almost the busiest at that 
hour in all London—could not have been 
held up for more than two minutes. It 
was exquisitely timed. 

The more pity, I thought, that the 
procession itself could not have given the 
waiting London crowds a little more page- 
antry and romance and a better and slightly 
longer view of those they so much wanted 
to see and cheer, their King and Queen. 
For instead of the King’s Escort of a dozen 
files of lovely horses and gleaming scarlet 
and silver I had been hoping to see and 
the long-swung, open carriage which had 
carried King George V. and Queen Mary 
through the enchanting informality of 
Children’s Day in the Jubilee Celebrations 
of thirteen years ago, there was a moisy 
and, as I felt, rather alien clatter of 
motor-bicycles, a cluster of stern-faced 
police officers riding them, and two large 
limousines whose occupants the eye at any 
distance found it difficult to distinguish and 
which vanished almost before one had 





socks. Yet, though I was acutely conscious wyich THE MINISTER OF WORKS ANNOUNCED WOULD BE RE-ERECTED IN THE GROUNDS 


of these sartorial shortcomings, if I was to 
reach the appointed spot in time and find 
a vantage-point from which to see the 
procession, there was certainly no time to 
change. I did what I could to hide my 
deficiencies by putting on a mackintosh— 


OF THE ROYAL MILITARY ACADEMY AT SANDHURST, SEEN AT A DEPOT IN HYDE PARK. 


The statue of General Gordon by Sir Wiles Hamo Thornycroft was erected in Trafalgar Square by public 
subscription in 1888 and was mares ¢ L,... the war to Mentmore, Hertfordshire, safe keeping. It 
has since been brought back to Lond is now in a Ministry of Works depét in Hyde Park. On 
April 24 it was announced that owing to the progress of the work on the memorial to Admirals of the Fleet 
Lord Jellicoe and Lord Beatty, and on other i nents to Trafalgar Square, it has become necessary 
to find a new site for the statue of General Gordon, a and that, after careful consideration, the Minister of 
Works had decided that no site in London or elsewhere compared with that offered by the Commandant 





grasped their presence. From the sad little 
murmur that went up, I could sense that 
the crowd around me were as disappointed 
as I. This rush of policemen, in peaked caps, 
on motor-bicycles, and large cars, seemed 
almost a little reminiscent of the news-reels 








the alternative would have been a black of the Royal Military Seotene at Saaciaoe just inside the entrance gates, where it will be visible to users depicting the rulers of other lands, less 


of the main road whi 
The Times, the majority o 


garden-party but not for wear with bright | among these are:—Woolwich, where Genera’ 


morning-coat appropriate for an Edwardian 


blue trousers—though, alas, one so old and 
ragged that the remedy seemed almost worse than what 


it concealed, Then—for there was not a minute to be 


lost—I ran out into the Park. I did not feel at all happy 
at the thought of appearing in my Sovereign's presence 
so arrayed, but, with the clock ticking against me, 
it was that or nothing, and in any case, I reckoned 
I should be well at the back of the crowd. Whoever 
I chanced to see, no one would see me. 

It was a very bright evening—one of those lovely 
evenings that sometimes occur in England when the 
sun's rays strike the earth and its foliage and flowers 
at a low trajectory and give all coloured things a 
magic clarity. One of the things it struck were my 
blue hospital trousers. As they twinkled beneath the 
folds of my coat while I sped through the Park, I 
suddenly realised that I was for once as conspicuous 
as a tulip. I also became conscious that, looking 


retting the Minister's decision and 
rdon was born; on the Horse 
one of the Royal Parks in 

I wasn't the anarchist or lunatic I appeared to be 
except my not very convincing tongue. And un- 
fortunately, like most literary men, I am so con- 
stituted that if I am accused of an offence, however 
innocent I may accidentally be of it, I immediately 
assume an appearance of such guilt and shame that 
everyone immediately concludes the worst. I am like 
the private soldier who, when his inspecting Com- 
mander-in-Chief asked him where he had started the 
war, stammered guiltily that he hadn't started it at all. 
However, no one arrested me, and as everyone was 
hurrying in the same direction, my erratic-looking 
course was presumably less striking than I supposed. 
After all, many people are very strangely dressed in 
London nowadays. And everyone was thinking about 
the King and Queen and no one was thinking about 
my trousers. Feeling steadily less self-conscious and 


Thi ncement has led t ; J - be - 
el the At, reg: a  Ministe AD LR BY leisured in their kindly gait, less human, 


rds Parade; andin “less inherently dignified than our own 


beloved King and Queen. The authorities, 
I felt, through their beneficent desire to crowd 
too much into one day, had failed in imagination 
and by doing so had not used to the full a 
wonderful opportunity. I am told that later in 
the drive the great crowds of the East End and 
South London, in their enthusiasm to see and 
acclaim their Sovereign and his Consort, slowed the 
procession up to a walking-pace—the pace at which, 
by the immemorial custom of England, the King and 
Queen are wont to go among their subjects on great 
occasions. But when, after their drive, the King and 
Queen spoke to us over the wireless they came, as 
it were, into every home in the land, carrying with 
them in their simplicity, their deep, touching sincerity 
and human integrity a promise that, whatever the 
occasional lack of imagination of those in authority, 
monarchical England will never become a police State. 
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SOME RECENT ROYAL OCCASIONS : 
“HAMLET”; AND OTHER PUBLIC ENGAGEMENTS. 
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OPENING A NEW CHURCH ARMY HOSTEL: H.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH TALKING 


TO AN ARMY SISTER AT THE MARIE CARLILE HOSTEL FOR BUSINESS GIRLS. 


AT THE QUEEN ELIZABETH HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN, HACKNEY: H.R.H. PRINCESS 
ELIZABETH BEING SHOWN A DOLL BY. A TEN-YEAR-OLD PATIENT DURING HER 
VISIT ON MAY 6, WHEN SHE PRESIDED AT A MEETING OF THE GOVERNORS. 
| svennunnsnennvennaens enter "EELESUENANDGDEDLALANEGLALEALENEADEONDEAUERUEAUANOLAYNOURERNUENNUSLECKENNCUNNCOENE 
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LOOKING AT “GODFREY,” THE MECHANICAL ROBOT: H.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH 
AT MARBLE ARCH, AFTER OPENING THE “ HEALTH OF THE PEOPLE” EXHIBITION. 
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3 
HE first week 
in May was 
filled with many 
public engagements 
for the Royal 
family. On May 5 
Princess Klizabeth 
took part for the 
first time in a 
Church Army func- 
tion when she 
opened the Marie 
Carlile Hostel in 
Marylebone Road. 
In the evening, ac- 
companied by her 
husband, the Duke 
of Edinburgh, and 
Princess Margaret, 
she attended a 
Charity Ball at the 
Dorchester Hotel. 
The following 
morning her Royal 
Highness opened 
the “ Health of the 
People " Exhibition 
at Marble Arch and 
in the afternoon she 
presided at the 
Annual Court of 
Governors of the 
Queen Elizabeth 
Hospital for Chil- 
dren, Hackney. At 
the end of another 
busy day, Princess 
Elizabeth was 
o ” AT THE ODEON THEATRE, present at the 
AT THE FILM a: BS HAMLET, film premiére of IN THE ROYAL BOX DURING THE PREMTEiRE OF “HAMLET”: T.M. THE KING 
. . “ Hamlet. AND QUEEN, AND PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH. 


HAVING SUPPER AT THE DORCHESTER HOTEL DURING THE CHARITY BALL IN 
AID OF KING GEORGE’S FUND FOR SAILORS: T.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH, THE 
DUKE OF EDINBURGH, AND PRINCESS MARGARET. 
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MODERN METHODS IN THE REFRIGERATED FOOD SHIPS OF TO-DAY. 


J. anD E. Hatt, Lrp., DartTFoRD, AND THE NEW ZEALAND SHIPPING Co. LTD. 
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T | CONDITION; OLD AND NEW. TECHNIQUES OF MARINE REFRIGERATION DIAGRAMMATICALLY EXPLAINED. 


| the latter at about 15 degrees. The necessity of maintaining the foods within a 
degree or two of their optimum temperature while the ship passes, for example, from 
temperate to tropical and again to temperate zones, fully explains the elaboration 
of the system and the need for precise controls. Cork packing is the most general 
| material used in insulating the holds, and brine refrigeration is the method in widest use. 


the latest type, with insulated holds and an elaborate system of controls. Also | 
shown is the layout of a modern refrigerated ship, with its specialised holds | 
for special cargoes, and with a general cargo carried in ‘tween decks. Refriger- 
ated cargo is divided roughly into the two categories, ‘ chilled" and “ frozen" ; 
the former being kept at temperatures between 30 and 55 degrees Fahrenheit, 


| 
| 
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HATE begin- 
j ning an article 
, with the word “I.” 
I don’t much like 
seeing “I” on anv 
piece of paper on 
which I am writing. 
Why on earth 
should the pullu- 
lating millions of 
this world care 
what I, merely one 


CAPTAIN COLLINGWOOD INGRAM, THE AUTHOR 


OF THE BOOK “ ORNAMENTAL CHERRIES,” 
REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 

Known throughout the horticultural world as 

“ Cherry” Ingram, Captain Ingram is prob- 

ably the greatest living authority on orna- 


antes aan, A feanentonaee Seon of the doomed and 
% leners’ Chron “Journal rapidly succeeding 
of the Royal Horticultural ” he has multitudes of ; 


devoted to the subject some twenty-seven 
To herbert no itaiee weaeen will B i 
the cherry grows in its natural habitat. a ve mange 
has occasionally to be faced. The alternative is to write 
sentences like: ‘‘ One doesn’t much like seeing ‘I’ on any 
piece of paper on which one is writing ”’—which is not 
only polluted English, but asks for the answer: ‘‘ Speak 
for yourself: I definitely do!” 

This indirect and ungainly approach needs explanation. 
For as soon as this book reached me, an ejaculated “1” 
came to my lips. The very day before its arrival I had 
spent at Kew Gardens, and had seen the vast and variegated 
assembly of cherry-trees there. Being one of rustic tastes, 
who can assert without affectation that “the simplest 
flower that blows,’’ a buttercup or a wood-anemone, can 
give him more pleasure than all the most elaborate hybrids, 
or all the orchids which Miss Blandish didn’t get, I began 
my tour (which at this season of the year I have always 
taken since I ceased to have a garden myself) with a long 
walk, parallel to the bank of the Thames. A late magnolia 
I saw ; in the near distance a few rhododendrons (though 
never one such as I once had, which powerfully earned the 
‘‘dendron” part of its name, as well as the “‘ rhodo”’) ; 
there were wild flowers growing in the grass; on the right 
there were boys in skiffs, boys in fours, boys (with the 


think and feel? 





THE ORNAMENTAL USE OF CHERRIES: AN 

EXAMPLE OF THE PRECEPT—'‘‘ EVERY 

VISTA SHOULD BE CLOSED AT ITS EX- 

TREMITY BY AN EYE-INTRIGUING BEND "— 

FROM CAPTAIN COLLINGWOOD INGRAM'S 
KENTISH GARBEN. 


coxes yelling) in eights ; and then I turned 
left. Lilacs and laburnums, not yet fully 
out, were everywhere scattered. Here, 
over a railing and underneath ancient 
boughs, was a pavement of bluebells just 
dawning into its startling reflection of 
the sky : and here was a lake, reed-fringed 
and overhung by branches, by which I 
lay, watching a pair of mallards, with their 
little armada of ducklings behind them, 
a moorhen with orange bill, a coot, with 
its white frontal, pecking for bread-erumbs, 
and, in the distance, a white swan moving 
serenely above its image. Green, white 
and blue, and from the farther bank of the 
lake a bar of bright red across the water, 
flung there by a child's coat. 





** Ornamental Cherries.” Written and 
Illustrated by Collingwood Ingram. Eight 
Miustrations in Colour and many Half-tone 


Plates. (Cowntry Life Lid, ; 308.) GARDEN. 


ni “ LOVELIEST OF TREES, THE CHERRY . 








ti ORNA MEN TAL CHERRIES’ os 





‘By ‘COLLING WOOD INGRAM* . 





An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. J 


“ This,’’ thought I, ‘is a park in the country : and yet 
it is in London.” Then I remembered that Kew was the 
principal Botanical Garden in the world, and felt it my 


THE EARLIEST KNOWN ENGRAVING OF A EUROPEAN 
CHERRY (PRUNUS AVIUM). FROM DE HISTORIA STIRPIUM 

OF LEONHART FUCHS (A.D. 1542). 
Reproductions the book ** Ornamental Cherries" 

ine the Publishers, Country Life, Lid.’ 
duty (our duty, I should say, for I was accompanied 
by somebody as prone to rest and delight as myself) 
to “‘ make a move.” Past the avenue which leads to 
the Pagoda we went. Then we came in sight of those 
great glass-houses which bring to mind Sir Joseph 
Paxton, whose greatest creation, the Crystal Palace, 
has gone because of fire, and whose next greatest, the 
conservatories at Chatsworth, have had to be pulled 
down for other reasons; and thence onward there 
was an endless dazzle of flowering shrubs and trees, 
files of rhododendrons, and, surpassing all, a very 
orchard of cherries of all possible hues. ‘‘ After all,” I 
mused, “ there is a lot to be said for these exotics and 
their breeders.” Next day, for the first time in my life 
(though, naturally, in books such as Kingdon Ward’s 
and Farrer’s I had i y encountered a cherry in 
its native haunts) I began to absorb some information 
about the history and varieties of the prunus. 

I could have started with no better book. It is 
an Encyclopedia of The Cherry, and beautifully 
illustrated with photographs of cherry-trees, cherry 
orchards (none so bizarre as Tchehov’s), wild Oriental 
landscapes with cherries growing therein, and especially 
with some exquisite water-colours of blossoms by 
the author. There is an ample amount of technical 
text which might daunt any but the stoutest botanist. 
Some of it is directly informative : some is controversial. 
Who am I, for example, to adjudicate on the wisdom of 
paragraphs like this : “‘Alfred Rehder’s Manual of Culti- 
vated Trees and Shrubs is a monument of painstaking 


¢ by Courtesy 





THE LARGEST KNOWN SPECIMEN OF THE JAPANESE CHERRY SOZUSAI, GROWING IN THE AUTHOR'S 
THIS TREE WAS PLANTED IN 1892 AND NOW HAS A BRANCH-SPAN OF 42 FT. 


erudition, and in so far as the species are concerned it leaves 
little to be desired. It is therefore all the more to be regretted 
that his epitomised treatment of Sato Zakura should have 
fallen so far below the level of the rest of the work. For these 
plants he has evidently placed too great a trust in the accuracy 
of the information contained in E. H. Wilson’s Cherries of 
Japan. As I have already said, Wilson’s book is well docu- 
mented and, in its way, a very valuable treatise on the sub- 
ject, but his knowledge of the cultivated ornamental Cherries 
was obviously limited and correspondingly unreliable.” 

But most of the book will be comprehensible to the 
general reader. 

The reader may observe that the tree is referred to here 
not by a Latin, but by a Japanese name. Such names are 
frequent in the book. It need cause no surprise. The 
Japanese have long cultivated and almost adored the cherries ; 
cherries with double flowers were already in existenc: in 
Japan a thousand years ago. The cult of cherries for their 
decorative effect steadily progressed until ‘ Commander 
Perry dropped anchor in Yedo Bay on that memorable 
July morning in 1853. The revolution that followed this 
event, and subsequent contact with the Western world, 
had a disastrous effect on all the arts of the country. Ac- 
companying this decadence came an increasing neglect of 
‘ luxury plants,’ and during the next two or three decades 
many of these were lost. Luckily Cherries are comparatively 
long-lived trees, but even so, it is doubtful if some of the 
more delicate garden forms would have survived this period 
of neglect had it not been for an obscure suburban-magis- 
trate called Kengo Shimidzu and another enthusiast named 
Oten Kubo. Both of these men were zealous collectors of 
the Sato Zakura, and between them they amassed more 


’ than one hundred and thirty varieties. The former planted 


his specimens.along the bank of a small river at Kohoku, 
a village situated some fourteen miles from Tokyo. When 
I visited this place in 1927, time and the handiwork of 
man—for part of the avenue had been destroyed to make a 
new embankment—had sadly reduced the original number 
of trees, and many of those still standing were either very 
decrepit or else on the verge of death. By then, however, 
a society of Cherry-lovers, called the Sakura-no-Kwai, had 
been formed in Tokyo, and, by securing scions of the rarer 
sorts, the members of this society had already saved the 
bulk of the two collections from extinction.” 

What a pity we can’t all work off our energies in Societies 
of Cherry-Lovers. It may be added that some of the most 
famous Japanese cherries came from China, like the chrysan- 
themum andtea. It may also be added that of the “‘ loveliest 





| A TWENTY-TWO-YEAR-OLD FUJI CHERRY 
| DWARFED BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ORNA- 
MENTAL CHERRIES.” 


Captain Ingram holds that 
it must have been driven out by the 
Ice Age, and came back, either naturally 
by the land-bridge, or through human 
agency, when the ice receded. But if 
the former agency is to be reasonably 
conjectured, can we not still maintain 
that we have one indigenous cherry ? 
Nobody ever seems to want this country 
to have anything indigenous ! 


succeeded in crossing the Equator. It 
has reached the Peruvian Andes. China 
has at least twenty-three good species 
(mostly in the mountainous west) ; Japan, 
thirteen ; Europe only five; and North 
America, six. Of the Western edible 
cherries, a Japanese has observed: 
*“* These trees are considered rank outsiders 
and beyond the pale of worship. They 
scarcely attract a glance, and we see no 
beauty in their bloom.” 
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KIBO FROM E.N.-E., SHOWING THE EROSION OF THE GLACIERS AND, ON THE RIGHT, 
THE INNER CRATER AREA. ON THE LEFT (SOUTHERN) RIM IS KILIMANJARO’S HIGHEST 


POINT, KAISER WILHELM SPITZE (19,565 FT.). IN THE BACKGROUND, CIRCLED BY 
CLOUDS, CAN BE SEEN THE SUMMIT OF MOUNT MERU (14,979 FT.),45 MILES TO 


THE WEST OF KILIMANJARO. (Photograph: No. 803 Squadron, R.N.A.S.) 
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A MAP SHOWING THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE MOUNTAIN MASS OF KILIMANJARO ) KIBO FROM $.S.-W.: MOTE THE ABSENCE OF ICE IN THE CRATER AREA, AND 
TO THE RAILWAY AND MOUNT wane, WITH THE ROUTE TAKEN TO KIBO PEAK. THE ERODED GLACIERS ON THE RIGHT. pane: No. See EE SA, iG 
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The discovery of Kilimanjaro, Africa's highest mountain, took place one hundred gold and silver mountain Kilimandjaro in Jagga, supposed to be inaccessible 


on account of evil spifits . were now at once rendered intelligible to 
would soon kill the half-naked visitors . 


years ago, when the Rev. Johannes Rebmann, a German missionary of the 
Church Missionary Society, noted in his diary for May 11, 1848: “ The mountains of 
Jagga gradually rose more distinctly to our sight. At about ten o'clock (I had 
no watch with me) I observed something white on the top of a high mountain, 
and first supposed that it was a very white cloud, in which supposition my 
guidé also confirmed me; but having gone a few paces more... the most 
delightful recognition took place in my mind of an old, well-known European 
guest called snow. All the strange stories we had so often heard about the 


me, as of course the extreme cold ey 
Kilimanjaro consists of two main peaks joined by a long saddle at ‘an 


altitude of about 16,000 ft. The secondary peak, Mawenzi (17,564 ft.), is an 
extinct volcano and geologically very much older and, consequently, 
more weathered than Kibo. Being virtually free of permanent snow and ice, 
Mawenzi (“ Dark Mountain") presents a dark, jagged appearance very different 
from the round, ice-domed symmetry of Kibo (“ Shjning Mountain ") (19,565 ft.). 
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KILIMANJARO, AFRICA’S HIGHEST PEAK. 
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A VIEW, FROM THE WEST, OF THE ASH PIT OR INNER CRATER OF KIBO, THE HIGHER OF KILIMANJARO’S 


} 
{ TWO MASSIVE PEAKS, RECENTLY SURVEYED BY LIEUT.-COMMANDER P. C. SPINK. 
+a LIE JUST BELOW THE F FOREGROUND RIDGE, 
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EXTENSIVE SULPHUR-BEDS 
(Photograph : : Lieut. Commander Spink.) 
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AN AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH OF KIBO’S INNER CRATER : 

\ LIEUT.-CDR. SPINK INSERTED NUMBERED PEGS IN 
THE LEFT-HAND AREA TO GAUGE ANY INCREASE OF 
FUMAROLIC ACTIVITY. (Photo.: Air Commodore W. Sowrey.) . 
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MAWENZI (‘‘ THE DARK MOUNTAIN "}—SISTER-PEAK OF KIBO (“THE SHINING MOUNTAIN "’)}—SEEN FROM THE OUTER GLACIERS OF KIBO. THE VERTICALLY LAMINATED 


_SNow SURFACE IN THE FOREGROUND Js. BELIEVED CAUSED BY THE EQUATORIAL SUN'S STEEP RAYS. 
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A REMNANT OF THE ORIGINAL ICE DOME OF KIBO, WHICH HAS STEADILY SHRUNK 
‘} FOR YEARS AND 18 NOW REPORTED TO BE RETREATING RAPIDLY. NOTE THE LAVA 
f FLOOR VIRTUALLY FREE OF ICE. (Photograph; LieutCommander Spink.) 
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May 11 marked the exact centenary of the discovery of Kilimanjaro by a German 
missionary of the Church Missionary Society, the Rev. J. Rebmann, and this fact 
adds a topical interest to the photographs on this page. These were supplied by 
Lieut.-Commander P. C. Spink, R.N.V.R., F.R.G.S., who climbed to the summit of 
Kibo, the higher of Kilimanjaro’s two great peaks, on three occasions during 1943 
and 1945. His purpose was to examine the curious structure of the .equatorial 
glaciers and to attempt to- assess the amount of thermal activity present in the 
inner crater, which is of recent origin and (see photograph top right) has a sharp, 
well-preserved perimeter and steep walls. It is almost circular, about 400 yards 
in diameter, and 400 ft. in depth. The crater is partially ringed with sulphur-beds 


(Photograph : E. Robson.) 


NE TT A TS 
A KILIMANJARO ICE-CLIFF, OR “ DEAD” REMNANT OF ICE, SHOWING STRATIFICATION 


THE ICICLES DENOTE EACH 


(Photograph : E. Robson.) 


CONSISTING OF DIFFERENT COLOURED ICE-LAYERS : 
DAY'S ALTERNATE MELTING AND FREEZING. 


which contain numbers of fumaroles and solfataras emitting sulphurous gases. In 
July 1943 Lieut..Commander Spink visited the Ash Pit, and inserted a series of 
numbered pegs marking the extent of the sulphur beds in the western quadrant. 
Gas temperatures were taken and the crater area was mapped, showing the position 
and estimated extent of the sulphur-beds. After an interval of nineteen months 
another visit was made in February 1945, when it was found necessary to insert 
a further series of pegs to mark lateral extensions of fumarolic activity. This 
would suggest some increase in thermal activity since the previous visit. The 
second of Kilimanjaro's peaks, Mawenzi (17,564 ft.), is an extinct volcano, whose 
dark austerity has earned for it the title of “ The Dark Mountain.” 
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FIRST FOUND A HUNDRED YEARS AGO : KILIMANJARO’S FROZEN CLIFFS. 
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The story of Rebmann’s discovery of snow-capped Kilimanjaro exactly one 
hundred years ago appeared first in the “Church Missionary Intelligencer " 
and several reputable journals in England and Germany immediately refuted 
the idea that mountains covered with perpetual snow could be found just 
under the Equator. The existence of snow at such low latitudes is, of course, 
an interesting feature and one of the purposes of the 1943 and 1945 expedi- 
tions to Kilimanjaro by Lieut.-Commander P. C. Spink was to examine the 
curious structure of glaciers under the influence of an equatorial sun. Such 
glaciers present an interesting study for the glaciologist, since, unlike those of 
high latitudes, they are subjected to vertical sun-rays, resulting in a vertical 


(Photograph : E. Robson.) 
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type of weathering, with curious and almost freak effects. “* Nieve penitente " 
formations are common, a good example being seen in one of the photographs 
above, and another fascinating effect is the lamination of snow surfaces. In 
places, this latter assumes the form of thin sheets of snow, like the leaves of a 
book, about six inches apart, up to two feet high, and extremely fragile. It is 
thought that this effect is caused by the combined action of sun and wind 
upon the frozen mass of snowfield, the crystalline parts remaining erect in this 
strange fashion. The steady shrinkage of the ice area of Kibo is manifest on 
the outer glaciers. Ablation of the smooth, firm surfaces takes the form of huge 
horizontal and parallel ice-steps, and this erosion can be seen clearly. 
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ws one meets an optimist to-day it 
generally happens, before the con- 
versation has gone very far, that he expresses 
his disbelief in the inevitability of another 
war. And there are good reasons, some of 
which I have set forth here, against the 
probability of a war in this generation. Yet 
the very fact that our optimist should feel 
himself called upon to make such a statement 
less than three years after the termination of 
the greatest of wars is disquieting. He would not do so 
unless he considered that signs to the contrary existed 


and that a number of people held a contrary opinion. He , 


feels that he has to throw his optimism into the balance 
in order that the pessimistic view should not prevail. And’ 
it is to be noted that among the politicians, who must 
surely contain a proportion of optimists in their numbers, 
the hopeful view is seldom displayed in the foreground. 
They abound in warnings rather than in hope. And study 
of their discourses tends to give the impression that fate 
is driving the world’s chariot to-day and that not even the 
most powerful statesmen are exercising as great a measure 
of control as did some of those of the last century. Is this 
because the men are not of the same mould as their fore- 
runners or because modern developments have rendered the 
affairs of the world more difficult to control than in the past, 
because blind destiny, for good or ill, has in fact become 
more inevitable ? 

It may be that both are the case. Whatever may be the 
increased power of things to ride mankind, it is hard to 
avoid the belief that there exists a remarkable lack of men 
fitted to dispute their place in the saddle. What are the 
outstanding achievements of statesmanship in recent times ? 
Yalta and Potsdam are now generally held to be colossal 
failures. The best may be called the European Recovery 
Plan—which has not been tested by results, though 
undoubtedly a great conception—the Treaty of Rio and 
the Benelux union, from which has proceeded the Brussels 
Pact and subsequently the setting-up of a defence council 
and a military committee by the nations concerned. Of 
these the first two are the work of one man, or very largely 
so, the United States Secretary of State, Mr. Marshall. 
And yet even he, probably the leading figure in inter- 
national affairs, has so far distinguished himself rather by 
his skill and foresight in building up defensive structures 
than by work on a loftier plane in rendering war impossible 
by inculcating the belief that it is at once disastrous and 
unnecessary. Lip service is paid to the truth of these 
affirmations, which, indeed, 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
THOUGHTS UPON OUR PRESENT ANXIETIES. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


and friendship, and the rulers of Russia decided that it 
would be imprudent to allow Russians to become aware 
of it, then only the merest fraction would ever know 
that it had been made. And one cannot help fearing 
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that M. Molotov would suspect a _ trap 
where a Gortchakov would see none, and 
where there was none. 

For all that, it seems to me that a 
new approach should be attempted. By 
that I do not mean for a moment that 
there would be any advantage in starting 
a fresh wrangle on some subject such as 
a peace treaty with Germany. It is clear 
that as things stand at present, there can be 
no hope of agreement on this and kindred subjects. 
Yet if by some means—those which Disraeli would have 
employed would have been a congress—it were found 
possible to discuss on broad lines the problem of how 
Russia and those who think like her are going to live in 
the world with our country and those of approximately 
similar ideals, then this should be done. It would, however, 
be no good on our side to go to such a discussion prepared 
and briefed for the narrow bargaining of recent conferences, 
and if Russia came in that mood she would have to be told 
that she was wasting her own time and ours. It would 
require great imagination and that political genius which 
I have described as rare in the modern world to make 
a success of such a venture. It would also require some- 
thing even more vital: a genuine desire for peace on the 
part of Russia, not,merely as a temporary expedient, but 
for its own sake and as a permanency, a belief on her side 
that such a peace was possible, and that the old theory 
of the inevitability of a struggle to the death between 
“ bourgeois *”” and Communist States was no longer valid. 
And, unfortunately, we cannot be sure that either this 
desire or this belief exists in the minds of the rulers 
of Russia. 

If what I have advocated is not considered worth trying, 
or if it should be tried and fail, then we must fall back on 
European democratic union in association with the United 
States. That also provides the means of rendering war less 
probable. To put it in the bluntest way, there would be 
many more robberies in banks were it not for the brass 
rails protecting the counters. The strength of the nations 
whose representatives, as these words are written, are 
conferring in London, will be greatly increased by co- 
ordination. And mere unity of purpose, agreement upon 
common action and the setting-up of a military organisation 
to ensure it, are in themselves valuable. It appears to me, 
in fact, that some commentators are inclined to lay too much 
emphasis upon standardisation of equipment. If it were 
really as vital as they suggest, then this new union would 

be of little avail for a con- 





cannot be refuted, by most ” 
statesmen and*by people at 
large; but the nations still 
act .on the assumption that 
war remains a natural way 
of settling differences. The 
greatest failure of statesman- 
ship has up to now been that 
institution on which such 
high hopes were founded, the 
United Nations. The old 
League of Nations, though it 
failed in the end, was far 
more promising and, to start 
with, more successful. 

In putting the matter thus 
I have no intention of decrying 
the defensive efforts which 
have been made, including the 
Brussels Pact and its deveio; - 
ments. They are .n 
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™, siderable time to come, since 
standardisation, even with 
American aid, must be a slow 
process. After all, confeder- 
acies have fought many suc- 
cessful wars without making 
use of the same equipment. 
The primary value of the con- 
versations in progress is their 
proof that the nations in 
question are determined to 
defend themselves, that they 
have a common plan, and 
that they will submit to some 
merger of sovereignty for the 
sake of the common good. 
It has been the spectacle 
of their lack of unity which 
has encouraged disregard of 
their sentiments and might 
\ encourage aggression against 





ecessary. 
Thev should be maintained! 
and extended in their scope. } 
They are, I am_ convinced, \ ; 
not only a bulwark against \ ee. eee: 
aggression, but also a barrier \ 
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: f HEAD OF THE NETHERLANDS DELEGATION 

TO THE CONFERENCE HELD AT MR. BEVIN'S 

OFFICIAL RESIDENCE : COLONEL A.H, FIEVEZ, 
F DEFENCE MINISTER. 











HEAD OF THE LUXEMBURG DELEGATION TO 
THE CONFERENCE WHICH SETTLED DETAILS 
OF A PERMANENT MILITARY COMMITTEE : 
M. LAMBERT SCHAUS,; MINISTER OF DEFENCE. } 


* them. 

It may appear to the reader 
that what I have written on 
this occasion is vague. If it is, 
I make bold to retort to the 
accusation that it must be 








against war itself. Yet their 
origin and importance are 
the dangerous uncertainty of the international situation, 
the splitting of the greater part of the world into two 
unfriendly camps, and the risk that the relations between 
those camps will go on deteriorating. The question which 
I suggest ought to be asked now, is whether there 
remains no possibility of supplementing them—and if this 
were done successfully it would mean in the long run 
replacing them—by one more supreme effort to reach an 
understanding between what may conveniently be called 
the East and the West. There are those who conclude 
that the time for such an effort has already gone by, 
and that the only hope remaining lies in convincing Russia 
that the West is strong enough to defend itself and means 
to do so. They may be right. My own support for western 
unity has been expressed here often enough, and as late 
as last week. And yet it still seems worth discussing 
whether there remains any parallel means of going to work 
to assure the peace of the world. Supposing that there were 
alive to-day a Disraeli, with his eloquence, prestige and 
resource, would he find himself able to make an effective 
call for international sanity ? 

The difficulties are only too manifest. The two which 
stand in the foreground are the absence of a common 
diplomatic language in the figurative sense, and the very 
real doubt whether Russia has not already made up her 
mind that a clash between her world and ours is inevitable, 
so that, even if she should hold off and keep the peace 
for a generation, it will only ‘be in order to amass what she 
considers strength adequate to ensure victory. The first 
of these is a handicap with which Disraeli did not have to 
contend, The second also was in his day less serious, 
because no national aspirations or economic pressures ever 
took on quite so thoroughly the guise of predestination or 
appeared so impossible to modify as the trends of Russian 
Communism, 

In those days there was much talk about oppression, 
lack of freedom and control of news, yet Disraeli could 
have addressed a message to Russia which all literate 
Russians would have received. To-day there are many 
more literate Russians, but if the greatest orator in the 
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HEAD OF THE FRENCH DELEGATION TO THE CONFERENCE IN henna 3 

OF THE DEFENCE MINISTERS AND THEIR CHIEFS OF STAFF OF THE 

COUNTRIES SIGNATORY TO THE BRUSSELS TREATY: M. PIERRE TEITGEN, 
MINISTER FOR THE ARMED FORCES. 

In his esticle on this page Capes root Falls describes the Brussels 

Pact and its developments bulwark against aggression, 


five countries forming the i Union was concluded on April 29, 
and on his eae to Se conntey Sir Stafford Cripps said : “ We had a 
meeting and we are very gra at the results,” 











world were to make the most noble appeal for sympathy 


so to some extent, because 
we find ourselves in the dark, with no stars to guide us. 
Any able student of international affairs who was asked 
to foretell how Russia would regard the decisions of the 
Congress of Berlin, and how far or how long she would abide 
by the agreements to which her representatives had put 
their names, could have given a reasoned reply, and his 
prophecy might be expected to be near the mark. He has 
no basis for a similar judgment to-day. This is the 
inevitable note of interrogation. This is the overmastering 
problem of the modern world, the intentions and sentiments 
of Russia. What does she want? What does she intend ? 
Is she looking forward to inevitable conflict or feeling that 
the United States and the United Kingdom are pushing 
her towards one? Is she still approachable for a reasonable 
settlement, and if one were to be reached, would she observe 
it? If we could find a likely answer, as well founded as 
used to be the case in foreign politics, it would be an 
immense relief. It need hardly be said that a favourable 
answer would be of most service to the world, but even 
one that was unfavourable would clear up doubts and make 
it apparent once for all that the only hope for the survival 
of democracy was to make itself so strong that no power 
would ever dare to assail it. Still the Sphinx keeps the 
secret. 

It is mainly because of this uncertainty that a large 
section of the West has decided to combine its forces and 
that the United States has warmly approved of its doing 
so. That the Continental States are right seems undeniable ; 
that we are right in aligning ourselves with them and 
rejecting the temptation to keep out of Continental 
affairs appears equally certain on all grounds, including 
those ‘of morality, And yet I feel that those respon- 
sible, whose sources of information must be fairly good 
even in the case of a nation so hedged in as Russia, 
should make one great and final effort to lay bare the 
secret of the Sphinx. If it should prove to be sinister 
enough to justify the worst fears, then we should be 
discreetly and unemotionally told so; if not, we can 
justly demand of them that they continue and increase 
their efforts for a settlement, even jf that involves entirely 
new methods. 
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AFTER HIS GREAT SPEECH: MR. CHURCHILL ADMIRES PRINCESS JULIANA’S YOUNGEST 
DAUGHTER. (LEFT) MRS, CHURCHILL AND (RIGHT) PRINCESSES MARGRIET AND IRENE. 


(ABOVE.) 

WAITING FOR MR. CHURCHILL 
TO SPEAK ON EUROPEAN. 
UNION IN AMSTERDAM: THE 
GREAT CROWD AND MASSED 
CHOIRS WHICH FILLED THE 
SQUARE BEFORE THE ROYAL 

PALACE ON MAY 9. 


N May 7 the Con- 
gress of Europe 
opened its first plenary 
session in the Ridderzaal, 
or Hall of the Knights, 
at The Hague. There 
statesmen and_ repre- 
sentatives of the peoples 
of nearly all Europe 
heard Mr. Churchill, the 
honorary president, de- 
fine the task of con- 
stituting an assembly 
through which the voice 
of the free countries 
could make itself con- 
tinuously heard. Prin- 
cess Juliana and Prince 
Bernhard of the Nether- 
lands were present at 
the opening session, and 
with Mr. Churchill on 
the dais were Mr. Ker- 
stens (the chairman of the 
organising committee), 
M. Ramadier, M. Van 
Zeeland and Count Silone. 
In one of his _ finest 
speeches Mr. Churchill 
appealed to European 
peoples to forget the 
hatreds of the past as 
the only means of saving 
themselves from “ the 
perils which draw near." 
He said although a policy 
of closer political unity 
in Europe might involve 
some sacrifice or merger 
of national sovereignty, 
* it is also possible to re- 
gard it as the gradual 
assumption. . . of that 
larger sovereignty which 
can alone protect their 
diverse and distinctive customs.” On May 9 “WE MUST NOT SEPARATE WITHOUT A POSITIVE STEP 
Mr. Churchill had a tremendous reception at FORWARD”: MR. CHURCHILL INAUGURATING THE 
Amsterdam for an open-air speech on similar lines. CONGRESS OF EUROPE AT THE HAGUE ON MAY 7. 
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‘‘wE WELCOME ANY COUNTRY WHERE THE PEOPLE 


RESPONSIBILITY RESTS UPON US 
OWN THE GOVERNMENT, AND NOT THE GOVERNMENT 


“THIS IS A MOVEMENT OF PEOPLES AND NOT OF “a HIGH AND SOLEMN 
PARTIES THERE IS NO ROOM FOR PERSONAL OR HERE ... IN THIS CONGRESS OF A EUROPE STRIVING TO BE ee 
. THE PF ° 


PARTY JEALOUS/Es.” 


A RALLYING-CALL TO FREE PEOPLES EVERYWHERE: MR. CHURCHILL’S GREAT SPEECH AT THE HAGUE CONGRESS OF EUROPE. 
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MILITANT JEWS IN THEIR “PROMISED -LAND,” 
WHERE THE MANDATE IS DUE TO END TO-DAY. 
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A DISPLAY OF JEWISH FORCE IN JERUSALEM: A HAGANAH PARADE 
MARCHING PAST. THE JEWISH FLAG SHOWS THE SHIELD OF DAVID, saannnnnannnnnneqeuuveunnsnsseeuuusiqqannennssnsgnnannnnasannnnsn eoseneornennannannnnns sonnnnnnnnssnn4nan anyon QQQQOOsEeusss anan0QQQQOOGUs uses eensneussnnen44N44QQQQQOLUULSsseegauennenanen4444Q¥¥EDeUeUULeteuevev¥4MtOQQUDUDLENSREEONEN4Q4EOQNUULLOUENSAANNQQLNDESESSS994¢496,4 494849484888 0009¥ LEU USNNNAN 
BLUE ON A WHITE GROUND. i HAIFA, THE GREAT OIL-PORT FROM WHICH BRITISH TROOPS SAIL FOR HOME. ON MAY 6 THE 
* BRITISH ARMY WAS IN FULL CONTROL OF THE. PORT AND ENTRANCES, AND JEWS HELD THEIR 


a eR a A ar IN . 7 OWN AND THE ARAB AREAS IN ORDERLY FASHION, 
Haste rts tert 
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vee vey uNUGNUNUNENUEGAGnNDENnUNCENUNNN sa venveneavennenenntansnnenensscuanaennenne . saveenaennnes 


"y JEWS IN TRAINING FOR THE STRUGGLE THEY ARE PREPARED TO CONTINUE AGAINST JEWS AT WORK ON A NEW AIRFIELD LANDING-STRIP ON A RIDGE IN THE HILLS OUTSIDE 
* THE ARABS WITH FORCE AND VIGOUR: A HAGANAH 2-IN. MORTAR TEAM INSIDE JERUSALEM: THEY HAVE BEEN WORKING AT HIGH SPEED IN ORDER TO ENSURE AIR 
COMMUNICATION TO COUNTER THE ARAB CONTROL OF THE TEL-AVIV ROAD. 
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, A SCENE IN JAFFA DURING THE JEWISH ATTACK ON DESTRUCTION IN JAFFA, THE ONLY ARAB SEA-PORT, AFTER THE BATTLE WHICH RAGED 
A HAGANAH SOLDIER IN A CAPTURED SNIPER POST WITH A DEAD * THROUGHOUT FIVE DAYS AT THE END OF APRIL: A STREET IN THE MANSHIEH 


BEGAN ON APRIL 25: 
ARAB ON THE LEFT. : a a QUARTER, CAPTURED BY THE JEws. 


surprise attack by the Jews on April 22, which resulted in many Arabs fleeing 
from the city; and the other the Arab citrus-shipping centre. Jaffa, the last: 
named, which is the Arabs’ only sea-port, was attacked by Jewish terrorist 
organisations on April 25, and British tanks and armoured cars had to intervene 
to enforce order. The concentrations of troops of the Arab League Member 
States on the borders of Palestine have been continuing, but there has, up till the 


Y 
Saturday, May 15, is a date big with fate for the Middle East, and, indeed, for 
the whole world, for it is the day fixed for the ending of the British Mandate in 
Palestine; and at the time of writing it seems impossible that full-scale war 
between the Jews and the Member States of the Arab League will be avoided. 
On these pages we give photographs of typical warriors of the two factions, and 
views of Haifa and Jaffa, one the great oil-port which was the scene of a 
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FIERCELY OPPOSED TO THE JEWS: WATCHFUL ° 
ARMED ARABS IN PALESTINE, AND ON HER BORDERS. 


UN UeNNNN ENE 


> IRAQI TROOPS OF AN ARMOURED BRIGADE .UNDER THE COMMAND 
OF BRIG.-GENERAL TAHER RAISING THEIR FLAG AT THEIR CAMP IN 
TRANSJORDAN, 25 MILES FROM THE PALESTINE BORDER. 


" JAFFA, THE GREAT CITRUS-SHIPPING CENTRE OF PALESTINE AND A PREDOMINANTLY ARAB TOWN, 
VIEWED FROM THE SAN ANTONIO CATHOLIC CHURCH. THE BRITISH HAVE BEEN KEEPING 
THE JAFFA-JERUSALEM ROAD OPEN, 


“SOMEWHERE NEAR THE PALESTINE BORDER”: A CONCENTRATION OF TRANSJORDAN ARMY »; TROOPS OF THE ARAB LEGION WITH ONE OF THEIR ARMOURED CARS: THEY ARE TYPICAL 
VEHICLES WHICH ILLUSTRATES THE ARAB DETERMINATION TO TAKE ACTION AGAINST THE OF THE FORCES OF THE ARAB LEAGUE MEMBER STATES WHICH HAVE BEEN ASSEMBLING 
JEWISH STATE WHICH IS TO BE “* BORN” WHEN THE MANDATE ENDS. iy ON THE BORDERS OF PALESTINE AS AN “‘ ARAB ARMY OF LIBERATION.” 





AFTER INSPECTING AN IRAQI ARMOURED BRIGADE AT MAFRAG: H.M. KING ABDULLAH LEBANESE SOLDIERS OF THE “ ARAB ARMY OF LIBERATION” WITH MORTARS: THEY ARE 
OF TRANSJORDAN, A LEADING FIGURE IN THE ARAB LEAGUE, WITH BRIG.-GENERAL FINE EXAMPLES OF THE TROOPS DETERMINED TO OPPOSE THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A JEWISH 
TAHER (LEFT) AND IRAQI AND ARAB LEGION OFFICERS. M STATE IN PALESTINE AFTER THE DEPARTURE OF THE BRITISH. 


—_— a — wonace sean vaqsennereesenssurcqvensuen: neseumsacaveauaneqvenstet yoseeqesteneenneneressenn. geveaqvenesgenssveseeuntnensanentssesectueuar «v1: seequensaniarts sseseusugmeanevee: +1: seusuanegteneensesesaetnunequensesseeangeete. 


time of writing, been no confirmation of stories of invasion. King Abdullah of Bab el Wad area, where the main highway to Tel Aviv had been cut. From Italy 
Transjordan inspected an Iraqi armoured brigade at Mafrag on May 5, and came the report that the nucleus of what was believed to be an airborne “ inter- 
definite statements have been made that the Arabs will oppose the establishment | national brigade"’ was being organised in the vicinity of Bari. Hopes for 
of a Jewish State by armed force, as they have declared “ war on Zionism.” the organisation of a truce were not high at the beginning of this week, the 
The cease-fire arranged in Jerusalem on May 8 ensured a week-end of quiet, main difficulty being the question of the road to Tel Aviv, blocked by 
but eight miles west of the city Jews launched an attack against Arabs in the the Arabs, which the Jews insist should be opened. 
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PUSHING A LOAD MORE THAN TEN TIMES HEAVIER THAN HERSELF: “BIG MAMMA,” THE LAST OF 


“ Big Mamma" has left the river—the world’s largest river towboat has made-her 
last trip along the Mississippi and her retirement marks the end of an era. 
Big Mamma,” as she has been affectionately called for nearly half a century, 
is being scrapped and her work for the Louisiana division of Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey will be given to new streamlined Diesel boats. The big 


river steamer weighed 1500 tons, her hull was 315 ft. long, and 62 ft. wide. 
Her famous stern paddle-wheel, a massive structure of steel and wood, 37 ft. 
in diameter, turned on a 40-ton shaft. Built in 1902 for the coal trade, “ Big 
Mamma's" petroleum service began in 1925, and throughout the years she has 
plied the Mississippi with faithful regularity, travelling more than a million miles 


on th 
formi 
1000 
Queen 
less t 
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OF THE GREAT MISSISSIPPI STERN-WHEELERS, ON ONE OF HER LAST TRIPS AS A TOWBOAT. 


on the river. On a trip upstream she has pushed ten barges ahead of her, 
forming with them a single unit weighing about 15,000 tons and measuring 
1000 feet in length. Although she and her tow were about as long as the liner 
Queen Mary, her pilots took her through narrow channels, in some places at low water, . 
less than 1000 feet wide, through which the river poured at 10 miles an hour. 


“ Big Mamma,” which recalled the days of the romantic showboats, and of Mark 
Twain and Huckleberry Finn, has left the Mississippi, but the great towboat 
and her notable career will be long remembered by the river folk. Our photo- 
graph shows “ Big Mamma" pushing her tow of oil barges downstream from 
Vicksburg just before her pilot rang “stop engines” for the last time. 
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PEOPLE AND EVENTS i PERSONALITIES IN THE 
OF THE WEEK. pa . PUBLIC BYE. 
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LIEUT.-GEN. SIR G. IVOR THOMAS. 
Has recently taken up his appointment 
as G.O.C.-in-C., Anti-Aircraft Command. 
Born in 1893, he was the son of John 
Thomas, ge to T.M. Queen Victoria 
1922. He has served in Warsaw, Madrid, and Edward VII. Appointed Admini- 
Budapest, Rome, Mexico, Bucharest, strator of Polish Forces at the War Office, 
Cairo and Teheran, and was appointed | 1947. He was Jargely responsible for the 
Minister at Addis Ababa in june 5986. \ planning of the Regional A.R.P. system. 
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MR. HAROLD FARQUHAR. 
\ 
| 


Has recently taken up his appointment as 
Ambassador to Sweden in succession to 
Sir Cecil Bertrand Jerram. He is fifty-five 
and entered the Diplomatic Service in 
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x sueenemaiteanmell artnet eT tvAuL. uve vvveraeuercecevouscveuesyenyeuen urged ernneennennnen nent sSOUTNUENUENUNDUNRUNEUEMEONNTRRY 
DAME BEATRIX MARGARET LYALL. MR. REX FARRAN. 
ADDRESSING THE ITALIAN CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES Died on May 8, aged seventy-four. A t Brother of Captain Roy Farran, was killed ATTENDING HIS BROTHER S FUNERAL AT CODSALL 
AFTER BEING ELECTED AS ITS_ PRESIDENT: prominent social ‘and philanthropic worker \ on May 3 when a parcel addressed to his ON MAY 7: CAPTAIN ROY FARRAN (LEADING) 
SIGNOR GIOVANNI GRONCHI. in London, she was the first woman Vice- \ brother, which he opened, exploded. He WITH. TWO OF HIS BROTHERS. 
; ; 13 Chairman of the London County Council. | was twenty-five and a draughtsman em- Codsall, 

Signor Giovanni Gronchi, a left-wing Christian Democrat, She was a Municipal Reform member of | ployed at an aircraft factory at Wolver- Police were on guard at the church at nent 
aged sixty-one, was elected in Rome on May 9 as the L.C.C. from 1919-34 and 1935-36. } hampton. Last year Captain Roy Farran Wolverhampton, on May 7, when the Farran family 
President of the new Chamber of Deputies, when the Throughout the war she was head of was acquitted of the murder of a Jewish attended the funeral of Mr. Rex Farran, who was killed by 
House sat for the first time since last month’s elections. Hospital Supplies, South London. i youth in Palestine. a parcel bomb intended for his brother, Captain Roy Farran. 
He received 314 votes against 164 cast for Signor 0 -_ umseetnenannoesennemnanetsnenmesnsnesnsnaneanendnndksesnstteetnactstensneeneeeneesteaneenannennes NAA Se A The latter was acquitted, on a charge of murdering 
Targetto of the Popular Front. ’ a Jewish youth in Palestine, in October, 1947. 
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e..* es 
“MRS. ARTHUR jAMES. ae -" * ie , MISS HELEN MAUD CAM. 
Died on May 2, aged eighty-six. She was a god- A geenenenenenennnnmenetan aenERNRRE NNER comeen —_— Appointed by Harvard University as its first 
meter F.8 mes of Rugby, and daughter ofthe _ THE FIRST INDIAN GOVERNOR-GENERAL DESIGNATE OF INDIA, MR. SRI CHAKRAVANTY woman ay i<~ nto fab been Director 4 
. ’ .) Cam versity been rector oj 
M.P. She RAJAGOPALACHARI, SEEN CHATTING Wits VISCOUNT MOUNTBATTEN, Studies in History, Girton Col Cambridge, 


Rt. Hon. ¢ Cavendish-Bentinck, M. 
was a _ A. friend of King Edward ViL., and she since 1940. Educated at Royal Ho! loway College, 


entertained King George ° j succeed Lord Teunthation when the latter relinquishes the Governor- Egham, and the University of London, she is an 

occasions. A prominent breeder and owner Iship on June 21. . Rajagopalachari, who deputised for Lord Mountbatten during the authority on English constitutional history, and 

of racehorses, Mrs. James continued her husband's \} latter’s absence from India for the Royal wedding, is 8 four, and has,been closely associated with will on. courses in medizval English history at 
stud after his death in 1917. N Mr. hi, his daughter marrying Mr. Gandhi’s youngest son. Harvard and at Radcliffe College. 
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RECIPIENTS AND DONOR OF THE ELLEN TERRY THEATRE AWARDS TWO YEARS OLD ON APRIL 30: PRINCE { AWARDED THE FIRST BINNEY MEMORIAL MEDAL : MR. THOMAS ARTHUR 
FOR 1947: (L. TO R.) SIR LOUIS STERLING, PEGGY ASHCROFT, CARL GUSTAF OF SWEDEN, BEALL (RIGHT) BEING PRESENTED WITH THE MEDAL BY THE DUKE 

Cc. B, COCHRAN, ROBERT MORLEY AND J. B. PRIESTLEY. Prince Carl Gustaf of Sweden is second in the line OF WELLINGTON, LORD LIEUTENANT OF THE COUNTY OF LONDON. 


At the Savoy Hotel, on May 3, Sir Louie Sterling presented the Ellen Terry aliver } | of succession to the throne of Sweden, and w Mr. T. A. Beall, of Thornton Heath, Surrey, has tye arded 
4. rical achievements They . 4 memorial medal, for the bravest at of Ms 2" on 


given te, hea 1947. were § He is Bin t 
ven to Peggy Ashorott r n : ag 
* Edward, My Son ” }. , Ad ~~ FA ae 

and Mr, Charles 6. Cochran for “services to the theatre.” Sibylle, and has four sisters. . Binney, R.N., who died while Aah to At two eony oA Captain 
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INCLUDING REMEMBRANCE AND ACTUALITY: 
PICTURES FROM THE WORLD’S SCRAPBOOK. 


THE OLD CONTEMPTIBLES MARCHING PAST THE MANSION HOUSE ON MAY 9 ON THEIR 
WAY TO ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL; WITH THE LORD MAYOR TAKING THE SALUTE. 
emer The Bishop of London ad- : 

dr 1500 Old _ Con- 

temptibles and their families THE INAUGURAL SESSION OF THE NEWLY-ELECTED ITALIAN PARLIAMENT: THE SCENE IN 
ca 7 Roy om THE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES, IN WHICH CHRISTIAN DEMOCRATS HOLD A MAJORITY. 

aul’s 
dral; and the Lord Mayor in- The newly-elected Italian Chamber and Senate met on May 10 in joint session to elect by secret 
spected the Guard of Honour. ballot the new President of the Italian Republic. Signor Giovanni Gronchi and Signor Bonomi are 
respectively the President of the Chamber and of the Senate. 
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THE LARGEST POST-WAR EXERCISE OF THE ROYAL OBSERVER 
CORPS: IN THE BEDFORD CONTROL ROOM ON MAY 9. 
Duces te 1 A ery exercise of the Royal Observer Corps on May 9, 
3800 11 Group in the Midlands manned over 400 posts. 
Some fifty. Kk, were plotted hn the Bedford area H.Q. during the morning. 
COMMEMORATING THIRTEEN BRAVE WOMEN SECRET AGENTS, AND OTHER F.A.N.Y.’S: 
PRINCESS ALICE UNVEILING THE WOMEN’S TRANSPORT SERVICE MEMORIAL. 


On May 7 Princess Alice, Countess of Athlone, unveiled the Women’s Transport Service (F.A.N.Y.) 
Memorial at St. Paul's, Knightsbridge, to members who lost their lives in the war. These include 
thirteen secret agents who eammneaitee into enemy- anna territory to aid b 


THE “RESCUE OF THE TERRIER “ BUTCHER AFTER BEING IMPRISONED FOR FOURTEEN FED WITH MILK AFTER HIS ORDEAL: “ BUTCHER,” THE TERRIER, WHOSE RELEASE 
DAYS IN A FOX’S EARTH IN WESTMORLAND: MEN HAULING OUT THE LAST BOULDER. WAS EFFECTED AFTER SOME 1000 TONS OF ROCK HAD BEEN REMOVED. 
erriers, ““ Butcher” and “ Badger,” were tra underground near Brotherswater, Westmorland, wap Savion Gage betes Guo Cte, © Sein bp ay ah np Piw gg eam work by a team of men. The 
Neg = 2 BM and were gd in a fox’s earth when in pursuit of a fox which had been animal, a three-year-old terrier, ; eeemned Ode te wens for its ordeal. The remains of the fox were found 
worrying sheep. Searchers va heard bark , and pushed meat on sticks down a small aperture; but it near it. Search for the other terrier continued. 
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EVENTS ON LAND, SEA AND IN THE 


AIR: 


A PICTORIAL SURVEY OF RECENT NEWS. 


PREPARING TO RETURN TO CIVILIAN DUTY: AN AERIAL VIEW. OF THE AQUITANIA, ONCE 
THE GIANT OF THE ATLANTIC, IN THE KING GEORGE V. DRY-DOCK AT SOUTHAMPTON, 
Since the beginning of April the Aquitania has been undergoing renovation and alteration at Southampton 
perore returning to the Southampton-Halifax run for the Cunard White Star Line. Her first sailing is 
arranged for May 25, and she will be carrying emigrants toCanada. The Aguitania was launched in 1913. 


CARS FOR EXPORT BY 
AIR: A NEW HUMBER 
CAR, ONE OF THE 
THOUSANDS BEING 
EXPORTED BY BRIT- 
AIN, SLUNG BENEATH 
THE FUSELAGE OF A 
Halifax TAKING OFF 
FROM BOVINGDON, 
HERTFORDSHIRE, FOR 
MADRID, SPAIN. 


THE ANZACS RETURN TO GALLIPOLI: 
AUSTRALIAN AND NEW ZEALAND 5SOL- 
DIERS INSPECTING AUSTRALIAN GRAVES 
IN GREEN HILLS CEMETERY, GALLIPOLI, 
RECENTLY, WHEN AN OFFICIAL DELEGA- 
TION FROM THE TWO COUNTRIES VISITED 
THE SCENE OF THE FAMOUS CAMPAIGN 
OF WORLD WAR I, 


Lata, 


| 


May 15, 1948 


BEATING THE BOUNDS OF THE TOWER OF LONDON LIBERTY: 
A GENERAL VIEW OF THE PROCESSION ON ASCENSION DAY. 


On May 6 the ancient Ascension Day ceremony of beating the bounds of the Tower 

of London liberty was carried out. Armed with long osier wands, choir-boys, and 

boys and girls whose homes are in the Tower, Yeoman Warders and others, went 

in procession round the thirty-one boundary marks. At each boundary the Chief 
Warder of the Tower ordered “Whack it, boys, whack it!” 


THE ARRIVAL OF VALLEY FORGE AT PORTSMOUTH ON AN OFFICIAL VISIT: THE GIANT UNITED STATES 
AIRCRAFT-CARRIER (RIGHT) PASSING H.M.S. DUKE OF FORK. 
The bw  Sivenate-enevter vale Fos, & 27,100 tm, flagship of Rear-Admiral H. M. Fay yiivet at BF yee on 


Ma 
A GOODWILL VISITOR TO PORTSMOUTH : THE AMERICAN AIRCRAFT-CARRIER y 


VALLEY FORGH AS SHE PASSED THE NAB TOWER ON MAY 6, 


expected in B = Briti 


was due to stay in 


‘waters three weeks ago 
in Porteneuth oy May 13, and a civic reception py BF RE, 


escorted by t ay =) William C. Lawe 


homas. 
were delayed at Gibraltar at the t of the ttallen ‘yg oo 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD: NEWS ITEMS RECORDED 
BY THE CAMERA AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


“ 


A BRITISH CAR WINS THE TOURING TROPHY IN ITALY’S CLASSIC MILLE MIGLIA ROAD 

RACE: THE 16-H.P. HEALEY CROSSING THE FINISHING-LINE AT BRESCIA. 
On May 2, the touring hy in Italy’s Mille’ Miglia road race was ‘won by Count “ Johnny” 

HOMEWARD BOUND IN THE ENGLISH CHANNEL: THE FOUR-MASTED BARQUE PAMIR WITH ae eS pote po gy ened ie 8 ee eee oe 
THE DESTROYER ZEPHYR COMING UP ASTERN TO DELIVER NEWSPAPERS. d — ng “he Bniahing line rg Brescia at 100 m.v.h. 

The four-masted barque Pamir sailed up the English Channel on December 21 last year and berthed 

in the Royal Victoria ion, wi she roused Been interest. Duri 

given to members of the public to visit her. Our i 

May 8, with the destroyer Zephyr overhauling 





IN 1527: DEMONSTRATING THAT A THATCHED ROOF OF NORFOLK REED IS VIRTUALLY 
FIREPROOF: AN INTERESTING EXPERIMENT AT THE PLOUGH HOTEL, NORTHOLT, 
WHERE BLOW-LAMPS WERE PLAYED ON THE THATCH FOR SEVERAL MINUTES 


COMMEMORATING THE HEROIC DEFENCE OF THE VATICAN BY THE SWISS GUARDS 
WITHOUT DOING MORE THAN BLACKENING THE ENDS OF THE REEDS 


A CEREMONIAL PARADE OF THE SWISS GUARDS IN THE VATICAN CITY ON MAY 6. 
On May 6 the Swiss Guards commemorated the heroic defence of the Vatican by Swiss Guards in 1527, when the 
prisoner and held in the Castle of 


Imperial troops stormed Rome and the Pope, Clement VII., was taken 
™ St. Angelo for some months, The corps of Swiss Guards was instituted by Pope Julius II, (1503-13). 


2 





WHERE MR. REX FARRAN WAS MORTALLY INJURED IN AN EXPLOSION: THE SMASHED a “LIVING Toms” IN DELHI: THE BRICK BOX IN WHICH AN INDIAN WOMAN IS DOING 
WINDOWS OF THE DINING-ROOM AT HISTONS HILL, CODSALL, NEAR WOLVERHAMPTON. PENANCE FOR THE SINS OF THE WORLD. 
On May 3 Mr. Rex Farran, injured when a parcel-bomb 
by force of the 
Stern Gang in Palestine and acquitted. 
appear on page 552. 
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WORLD OF SCIENCE. 
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A MAN AND A SPIDER. 
RECENTLY published essay on “‘ Spiders,”” by Dr. W. S. Bristow, presents the reader 
with a fascinating array of facts and figures, but rather surprisingly makes no mention 
of the sole British representative of the great Theraphosid group, most of whose members 
dwell in tropical or sub-tropical regions. 

Fame is a fickle patroness. She smiles on one, while from another—apparently no less 
worthy of her notice—she resolutely averts her face. Separated by only a few months, the 
deaths occurred in 1915 of two great naturalists. The merits of Henri Fabre, the Frenchman, 
justly extolled as “‘ the insects’ Homer,” were recognised throughout the civilised world. 
Fred Enock, the Englishman, possibly because he lacked the literary genius of his illustrious 
contemporary, was by comparison almost unknown outside the immediate circle of his 
friends and admirers. Yet Enock was a great observer, who combined with his powers of 
subtile insight and ready discrimination a fund of patience which on more than one occasion 
proved to be inexhaustible. The pity is that so’ many of his discoveries—secrets won from 
nature in exchange for long hours devoted to watching and experiment—have gone with 
him to the grave. Much of his work will have to be done over again. 

Happily, this remark does not apply to his researches into the life-history and habits of 
Atypus affinis, the Theraphosid referred to above, popularly known as “‘ the British trap-door 
spider,” a flagrant misnomer, since, although this 
remarkable little beast is a cunning enough artisan, it 
makes no trap-door. The present writer vividly recalls 
an occasion when he visited a small colony established 
by Enock in the garden of his home in Tufnell Park 
Road, Upper Holloway, scarcely more than a stone’s- 
throw distant from the Nag’s Head public-house. 
A few years prior to this, Atypus had figured on the 
British list as a sort of pious tradition, based upon the 
record of a Mr. Joshua Brown, who, in 1856, claimed 
to have captured a few specimens near Hastings. 
Thereafter it was judged to be a great rarity, until 
Enock’s interest was aroused, when he soon discovered 
settlements, first on Hampstead Heath, then near 
Woking, and subsequently in a number of other 
localities in southern England; for this spider, 
although living a solitary life, likes to make its burrow 
near to those of its kith and kin. 

e situation chosen for its nidus is a sandy bank 
covered sparsely with vegetation. The web, a loosely 
woven tube (Enock used to call it a “ stocking ’”’), 
partly lines a more or less vertical burrow and partly 
lies along the surface of the ground, with its tapering 
apex anchored to some convenient root or stone, 
A fine example, the work of an adult female, may 
measure as much as fourteen inches in total length 
with a circumference of about an inch. The young 
Atypus, bent upon setting up housekeeping, first 
weaves the exposed part of this tube (which serves 
subsequently as the snare), and then continues it as a silken lining to 
the burrow, the far end of which serves as the spider’s bed-sitting- 
reom—nursery, too, if the occupant happens to be a female ; for, when 
once established, she never leaves her home. 

The male’s web is exactly like that of his mate, but smaller. 
Much sand is incorporated with the silk webbing of the exposed part 
of the tube, which is also camouflaged outwardly with scraps of moss 
and such-like debris, so that it is easily overlooked even when 
being searched for. The hungry spider lies in wait until some hapless 
insect alights upon or creeps across this part of the tube, then rushes 
to the spot, transfixes the victim with its powerful mandibles, drags 
it bodily through the web, and hurries with it to the end of the 
burrow. Here it first makes sure that its prey is really dead, after- 
wards returning to repair the damage done to the tube. Only after 
this matter has been satisfactorily attended to does Atypus go back 
to enjoy its meal, 

Enock found that when insects are pressed against the tube, the 
spider, if hungry, accepts them immediately and pulls them through ; 
but if replete it invariably tugs sharply at the tube to signify its 
displeasure, a sort of ‘ get-along-and-don’t-bother-me "’ gesture ! 

The facts relating to the courtship and mating of Atypus make 
somewhat sordid reading, as, indeed, is the case with many other 
spiders. On a day during the autumn the bridegroom, dapper, but 
visibly perturbed, forsakes his bachelor tube, leaving the end open, 
never to return. He then wanders off in search of a female’s web, and 
having found one taps discreetly with his pedipalps, not once, but many 
times. Doubtless the spider within takes 
cognizance of these signals, although she 
makes no response, At all events, Enock 
never observed her to evince the slightest 
sign of interest. So, after a longer or 
shorter period of waiting on the threshold, 
the amorous visitor summons all his 
courage, tears open the tube, enters, 
and passes down the burrow. By and by, 
up comes the female and, with perfect 
sang-froid, repairs the rent that he has 
made, first drawing the edges together 
with her jaws, then uniting them methodi- 
cally with silk thread from her spinnerets, 
And this is really ajl that there is to 
tell in so far as external happenings are 
concerned, except that the venturesome 
male is never seen again. In one instance, 
a search being made, Enock discovered 
his empty skin at the end of the tube, 
evidently sucked dry. We are left, 
therefore, to suppose that the pair 
live together more or less amicably for 
a short period in the same burrow, but 
that after pairing has taken place the 
matron kills and eats her spouse. 

The eggs, aS many as 140, are 
packed into a silken cocoon placed at the far end of the burrow on a specially 
woven cushion, and hatch during the spring. In late March or early April, a small 
hole may be observed in the tube, and through this the youngsters emerge, a few at a 
time. It sometimes happens, however, that the weather suddenly becomes too cold or 
wet for infant spiders to venture abroad ; and in this event the fond parent first closes 
up the exit hole, then calmly proceeds to eat such of her offspring as may still remain inside. 
The infants that escape this fate, and from their enemies the ants, immediately climb, like 
other young spiders, to points of vantage among the herbage, pay out long streamers of 
gossamer, and are floated away on the breeze to distant localities. Each, when it comes to 
earth, sets about weaving a “ stocking " and sinking a burrow of its own ; and so the life- 
cycle of the species is completed. But it is remarkable that the young of Atypus take 
two years to reach maturity, while they may live as long as eight years—a very unusual 
age for spiders. HaRo_p Bastin. 


ALONG THE SURFACE 
THE SNARE, 
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SHOWING (IN SECTION) THE SUBTERRANEAN TUNNEL WITH THE SPIDER AT THE 
END AND THE LONG SILKEN TUBE ABOVE GROUND: THE NEST OF THE BRITISH 
“ TRAP-DOOR” SPIDER, Atypus affinis. 





THE SOLE BRITISH REPRESENTATIVE OF THE THERA- 
PHOSID GROUP OF SPIDERS : A FEMALE “ TRAP-DOOR ” 
SPIDER, Alypus affinis, WHICH LIVES IN A BURROW 
LINED WITH A “ STOCKING " THE TOP OF WHICH LIES 
OF THE GROUND AND FORMS 
(ENLARGED ABOUT 2} DIAMETERS.) 


et a 





THE COMPLETE TUBULAR WEB SPUN BY THE BRITISH “ TRAP-DOOR ” SPIDER : THE DARK UPPER PART ACTS AS A SNARE 
AND THE REST LINES THE BURROW. THE ACTUAL 8 MEN ILLUSTRATED HERE 18 NEARLY 14 INS. P 
LENOTE CP TES GrECE 4 not quite satisfactory; however, a 


Photographs by Harold Bastin. 
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NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READE 


CS 2.owvz * 
FICTION OF THE WEEK. 

HERE is nothing in “ Life Story,’ by Phyllis Bentley (Gollancz ; ros. 6d.), which one 

would not expect to find. Again the West Riding and the cloth trade and the family 
chronicle : a solid, kindly record of ups and downs, with just a spice of melodrama, such as 
any life might supply. Gilbert Hedley Tyas, an “ economic historian,” is writing of his 
grandmother, Hannah Moorhouse. He sees her life’s experience as a power curve, essentially 
the same for all human organisms, “‘ whether individual or collective.” First, the powerless 
in revolt against what seems to them a cruel tyranny; then the powerless in command, 
tyrants in their turn ; finally a new revolt, and return to powerlessness. Hanriah, as a child, 
is a pretty, passionate, timid little thing, living in dread of her rich uncle, Jesse Tyas, and of 
his second family, the offspring of a mill-girl with an insane temper. Indeed, she has less to 
bear, in her own person, from Jesse’s “‘ tyranny ”’ than from the baiting of her cousins, Alice 
and Rose. But she quivers with indignant pity for Hedley Tyas, the eldest son, whom his 
father bullies unmercifully. Hedley, a gentle, honourable youth without much backbone, has 
never really put up a fight—till the day he pushes Jesse into the mill-dam. It was more than 
half an accident, and Hannah, who saw what passed, decides that he must not tell. 

The cousins marry ; the oppressed youth is now a mill-owner, with a charming, well-kept 
house and a lovely wife, who soon begins to think a little too well of herself. Not that her 
intentions, et any moment, are less than admirable. 
She loves her husband, but he need a firm hand ; she 
adores her children, Con and Marguerite, but of course 
must keep them up to the mark. Con, successful and 
assertive, merely finds her domination intolerable ; 
the nervous, anxious Marguerite is completely cowed 
by it. Yet Hannah preens herself on their happy 
*thildhood—so unlike her own; and when they both 
revolt, the son escaping to Canada, the daughter 
eloping with an avant-garde poet and critic, her 
grieved amazement knows no bounds. 

The Tyas mills, financial vicissitudes and partly 
tug-of-war relations with Jesse’s other brood fill up 
the story, and the West Riding landscape, a noble 
and beloved presence, is always there. The most 
attractive person, one may feel, is not Hannah, that 
fiery, blinkered little Victorian, but the oppressed; 
aspiring Marguerite. But all are drawn with 
shrewdness and with great sympathy. 

. In comparison, ‘‘ The Bright Promise,’’ by Richard 
Sherman (Faber ; ros. 6d.), seems curiously thin and 
long-drawn-out. It covers much less time—only the 
“ Roosevelt era”’—but those twelve years have the 
effect of half a century. 

In 1933, Amy, the narrator, marries an out-of- 
work young journalist. Lyle would funk it, im the 
economic circumstances, but for Roosevelt’s election 
speech : inspired by this, they take the plunge, and 
Amy gets him a job. It is beneath his genius, however, 
for, like so many talented young strugglers in American fiction, 
Lyle is a spoilt baby and a psychological dead-weight. Then 
one day fortune favours him with a “ great idea”—for a picture 
magazine—and with a millionaire patron ; and all is more than well 
until he loses his job, owing to an amour with the patron’s wife. 
After an interval of W.P.A.—for which he blames, not himself, of 
course, but the indignant husband and the New Deal—Amy plants 
him on her father, who by great luck runs a weekly newspaper in 
Ammon, Iowa. - Again Lyle’s genius revolts—until the whole paper 
is abandoned to him, Mr. Hardin feigning a wish to rest; then he 
settles down, and rapidly becomes rather stodgy. From which, ° 
however, he is jolted by some plain speaking, and by international 
events ; after a lifelong contempt for politics, he takes his stand 
against isolationism. Then Pearl Harbour, and enlistment, and 
active service, and a grand close at Roosevelt’s funeral, 

The novel has a good deal of skill (not unpretentious) and a 
kind of historic interest. But it is inorganic, simply going on and on, 
Moreover, the human soil is poor, and overgrown with self-pity, 

“* Image of Josephine,’’ by Booth Tarkington (Hammond ; 8s. 6d.), 
with none of these large pretensions, is on the other hand a lesson in 
how to doit. Josephine Oaklin has been brought up in a small town 
by a millionaire grandfather, who intends to sink the bulk of his 
fortune in a Palace of Art, a museum to enrich the lives of his 
fellow - citizens. The girl of fourteen assents with rapture, and 
believes herself a rare soul. In this little prelude we are shown 
how odious she already is, how intolerably overbearing, and how 
surprised whtn people don’t like her, 

And then the old man is dead; the 
museum is in being. Young Bailey 
Fount, on sick leave from the Pacific, 
goes to work there as a rest cure for 
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Bailey, still out of compassion, offers 
to substitute for the defaulter and save 
her face. And then we know what must 


this is true up to a point, but it is 


change of heart would certainly have 
taken too long. As it is, the excitement never flags; everything is concrete, 
everything displayed in action; this is a model story, on its own level. 

“ The Bright Face of Danger,"’ by Laurence Meynell (Collins ; 8s. 6d.), has all the trappings 
of a really distinguished thriller. Colin, infatuated with a cold society beauty, takes her 
out to dine at Ray’s, in Soho. There, incredulous, he sees his old adored colonel with a 
street woman. Afterwards the colonel is murdered, and Colin's aid enlisted by Scotland 
Yard. It was a black-market crime, and everyone is mixed up in it; Diana’s husband, 
Olga, the prostitute, and Ray, “ the uncrowned king of Soho,” for whom alone the chill 
Diana warms into life. There is a great deal of talk as well: authoritative-sounding talk 
about the decay of honesty, the folly of controls, and the approaching doom. There is a 
gratuitous, flamboyant figure in Colin’s editor, the whisky-drinking J. J. But somehow the 
tale itself does not come to much. It looks solid—to the very end; but it eludes 
expectation. K. Joun. 
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FIGHTING IN GREECE: GOVERNMENT SUCCESSES IN THE SPRING OFFENSIVE. 





PRIZES OF RECENT VIGOROUS ACTION IN CENTRAL GREECE: CAPTURED GUERILLAS BEING SORTED FOR TRANSPORT A GREEK OFFICER AND AN AMERICAN OBSERVER WATCHING THE GREEK 
AFTER CAPTURE BY REGULAR TROOPS NEAR MT. GHONA, : ; : GUN DETACHMENT MANNING A BRITISH MEDIUM GUN 
NOT FAR FROM MT. PARNASSUS. j ; ae 7 IN ACTION AGAINST GUERILLAS IN CENTRAL GREECE, 











GREEK TROOPS HAVE BOTH BRITISH AND U.S. EQUIPMENT AT A GREEK MOUNTAIN HEADQUARTERS : (LEFT) TWO AMERICAN A GREEK ARTILLERY OFFICER USING A _ BRITISH 
AND WEAPONS ; AND HERE AN AMERICAN OBSERVER WATCHES MILITARY OBSERVERS WITH THE GREEK COMMANDING GENERAL RADIO TRANSMITTER (MOUNTED IN AN IMPROVISED 
A GREEK SOLDIER TRAINING WITH A U.S, PACK HOWITZER. OF A MOUNTAIN DIVISION OPERATING NEAR KOZIANI, MULE PANNIER) TO DIRECT HIS BATTERY’S FIRE. 





QUEEN FREDERIKA OF GREECE VISITING §$OME OF THE CHILDREN WHO HAD JjUST BEEN AMONG THE CAPTIVES TAKEN BY THE GREEK REGULARS ARE MANY WHO CLAIM 
EVACUATED FROM NORTH GREECE TO SAVE THEM FROM THE GUERILLAS. TO HAVE BEEN FORCIBLY RECRUITED, AND VOLUNTEER MUCH VALUABLE INFORMATION, 


While on May Day the Greek Minister of Justice, M. Christos Ladas, was murdered been put out of action, while a further 900 casualties had been inflicted in sub- 
in Athens by a Communist grenade-thrower (as reported in our last issue), news of sidiary operations during the same period. Rebel forces in this district had been 
the Government troops’ first great spring offensive against the guerillas began to come estimated at about 3000, and it was unlikely that more than 500 had managed to 
in. General Van Fleet, the head of the U.S. Military Mission, reported that the escape. The operation has been an important one, as its successful conclusion gave 
operations in Central Greece, in the mountainous region near Mts. Parnassus, Ghona the Government control of the “ waist" of Greece and thus enabled them to dea! 
and Vardousia, were particularly successful. He stated that 1200 rebels had already with the guerilla forces in the Peloponnese and in the north as separate operations. 
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ROWLANDSON’S RECORD OF LONDON LIFE: 
4 SOCIETY, THEATRE, COMMERCE AND OFFICIALDOM. 
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‘SKATING ON THE SERPENTINE, HYDE PARK”’; BY THOMAS ROWLANDSON (1756-1827). 
Lent by the Trustees of the London Museum. 


“ 4 VIEW OF SMITHFIELD MARKET” ; BY THOMAS ROWLANDSON (1756-1827). ANOTHER VERSION, 
BUT WITH THE ARCHITECTURE BY PUGIN, WAS ENGRAVED IN AQUATINT BY I. BLUCK. 
Lent by the Committee and Curator of Guildhall Library. 
Continued.) F 
interesting for the subjects they depict. The Exhibition, to which many discriminating 
collectors, including H.R.H. the Duke of Gloucester, have lent drawings, is being held in 
aid of the excellent work of the Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s Families Association. 
Thomas Rowlandson was born, the son of a city merchant, in Old Jewry, in July, 1756. 
He entered the Royal Academy Schools in 1770, and in his sixteenth year he was enabled, 
through the bounty of his French aunt, widow of his godfather, to pay his first visit to Paris, 
where he entered the Ecole de l'Académie Royale, and worked hard in the Life Class. 
(Conti 


‘THE COURT OF EXCHEQUER, WESTMINSTER HALL"; BY THOMAS ROWLANDSON 
(1756-1827). THE ‘“‘CHESSBOARD TABLE” ORIGINALLY USED TO CALCULATE, BY 
COUNTERS, THE SUMS DUE, IS THE ORIGIN OF THE NAME OF THE COURT. 


From the Collection of Major L. M. Dent, D.S.O. 


HE name of Thomas Rowlandson is universally known, and yet he is not always 
fully appreciated at his true worth as.an artist. Many people think of him 
chiefly as a caricaturist who produced brilliant though vulgar drawings illustrating 
the coarse pleasures and customs of his age. He was, however, a magnificent and 
sensitive draughtsman, endowed with a great sense of beauty and versatile power. 


The Loan Exhibition of Important Drawings by Thomas Rowlandson, which 
[Continued below. 


‘THE INTERIOR OF THE PANTHEON THEATRE” ; BY THOMAS ROWLANDSON (1756-1827). 
THE SCENE DEPICTS THE OPENING NIGHT IN FEBRUARY, I79I, BEFORE THE KING 
AND QUEEN. THE THEATRE WAS DESTROYED BY FIRE IN JANUARY, 1792. 

From the Collection of Miss N. Q. Radcliffe-Platt. 

Continued.) 

After two years there he returned to London and re-entered the Royal Academy Schools, 
where he soon made his mark. He first exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1775, and 
was a fairly regular exhibitor until 1787, when he no longer showed work there. It was 
about this time that he realised that there was little money to be made by his 
orthodox drawings and small portraits and he turned to that style of caricature and the 
portrayals of the humours of life which was to make him famous. Towards the end of the 
eighteenth century he began his association with Rudolph Ackermann, the publisher. 


“THE ENTRANCE TO THE MALL, SPRING GARDENS”; BY THOMAS ROWLANDSON (1756-1827). 
Lent by the Governors of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
Continued.) 
opened at Messrs. Ellis and Smith's Galleries in Grafton Street, W.1, on May 6, and will 
remain open until May 29, illustrates his genius as expressed in some of his finest work. 
In his appreciation of the artist in the beginning of the catalogue, Mr. Pierre Jeannerat 
writes: ‘* Rowlandson's laughter echoes down the years. Victorian heavy fathers tried to 
muffle it on account of alleged vulgarity. We now hear its clear tones ringing again, loud 
and sustained and full of healthy frankness. ... He laughed-because, a man of uninhibited 
mind and strong physique, he enjoyed life enormously." On this page we reproduce six 
Rowlandson drawings illustrating different aspects of London as he knew it, all admirable 
compositions carried out with unerring and beautiful ns and historically “ BOX LOBBY LOUNGERS’; BY THOMAS ROWLANDSON (1756-1827). 
rentinued oh 


vg. From the Collection of Major L. M. Dent, D.S.O. 
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AUGUSTUS JOHN’S LATEST PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS: 
WORKS FROM HIS IMPORTANT ONE-MAN EXHIBITION. 


UGUSTUS JOHN, O.M., 
R.A., one of the most 
distinguished of living British 
artists, is not exhibiting any 
works in this year’s Royal 
Academy, but a show of his 
recent paintings (completed 
during the last fifteen years) 
opened at the Leicester Gal- 
leries on May 5, and includes 
works of outstanding interest 
and importance. The recently- 
completed composition in gris- 
aille, “‘ The Little Concert,” 
is a large painting, romantic 
in theme, but classic in treat- 
ment and of poignant beauty. 
The series of flower-pictures 
are magnificent, and the por- 
traits, and portrait-drawings, 
are splendidly vigorous and 
well-characterised. Augustus 
John was born in 1878, and 
is thus seventy years of age, 
but his creative powers and 
masterly technique are un- 
diminished. The portrait- 
drawings on view include one 
of Mr. Winston Churchill, our 
great war leader, who was 
recently created the only 
Honorary Royal Academician 
Extraordinary. Eighteen of 
Mr. John’s pictures were sold « specu HERRINGS”: A PANEL OF FISHER- 
“THE LITTLE CONCERT” ; BY AUGUSTUS JOHN, 0.M., R.A. AN IMPORTANT COMPOSITION IN GRISAILLE, ©" the private view day at  cipis AGAINST THE BACKGROUND OF A PORT, 
ROMANTIC IN THEME, BUT CLASSIC IN TREATMENT, THE MOST RECENT WORK OF THE ARTIST. prices ranging up to £1000. FULL OF POETIC BEAUTY. - 


“SIR THOMAS BEECHAM, BART.” : A PORTRAIT-DRAWING “MIXED FLOWERS IN A GLASS JAR’"’: ONE OF THE SERIES . HON. WINSTON S. CHURCHILL, 0O.m.”’: 
OF THE DISTINGUISHED COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR: AND OF FLOWER PICTURES ON VIEW AT THE LEICESTER PORTRAIT-DRAWING OF THE ONLY HON. B.A. 
OPERATIC IMPRESARIO. GALLERIES. EXTRAORDINARY. 


“RICHARD HUGHES”: ONE OF THE VIGOROUS, MAG- “MATTHEW SMITH”: A SENSITIVE PORTRAIT OF ONE “CaITLIN’: A ROMANTIC PORTRAIT OF MRS. DYLAN 
NIFICENTLY CHARACTERISED PORTRAITS IN jJOuN’S or joun’s MOST DISTINGUISHED FELLOW-ARTISTS, THOMAS. A PORTRAIT OF HER HUSBAND, DYLAN THOMAS, 
CURRENT EXHIBITION. ON VIEW AT THE LEICESTER GALLERIES. THE POET, 1S ALSO ON VIEW. 
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ENGLISH CHURCH PLATE, FROM THE 13TH TO THE 181TH CENTURIES, 


nV UONUAUUSHNAUGADE DENNOU SANUUERNNLNNEUUUEANUEEGONEEUDENEESTLUUEEREOUUNNA DERE NUDONNNAQOUENEON CGH SOA UUU A AAUANNUUNANUAAUENDAUAREEATALGELNUOUERA AUOQQUUNAREALUNLSAANAALUGADORUERRERDERURRAUUUDAN URARUDAREALENAUNLER 


\ 


CHALICE AND PATEN. SILVER-GILT. ¢. 1525. FOUND BY SIR EDWARD LITTLETON IN 1750, 
WITH NEARLY {£10,000 IN GOLD COINS, WHEN DEMOLISHING THE OLD HALL AT PILLATON. THE DOLGELLEY CHALICE AND PATEN. SILVER-GILT. ¢. 1250-1300. FOUND IN 1890 IN A CAVE 
on Lage 7 gp egg ae pd ee fptter on bot Pater “6fne Deus egy Nobis, ond IN LLANABER, NEAR DOLGELLEY. THE CHALICE MADE BY NICHOLAS OF HEREFORD. 
on foot, Sancta aria ‘a Pro 1S. aten wr ns.) engraved in centre wi 
the sacred monogram I.H.S. on hatched gro Lill and round the rim inscribed in black letter —— i Pe Oe a een eneraved wi Ny 4 ‘Teme a oy og a ee 
Sancta Trinitas Unus Deus Miserere Nobis. "Lent by Lord Hatherton, Hatherton Hall, Staffs. Majesty. They may have belonged to Cymmer Abbey ‘oan been hidden at the Dissolution. Lent by 
H.M. the King through the courtesy of the National Museum of Wales. 
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N important loan 

exhibition of 
Church Plate from 
the Midlands opened 
at the City Museum 
and Art Gallery of 
Birmingham on 
April 22 and will con- 
tinue until May 19. 
Mr. W. A. Seaby, 
F.S.A., Keeper of 
the Department of 
Archeology and 
Metalwork, points 
out that the exhibi- 
tion, which includes 
pieces placed on pub- 
lic view for the first 
time, is designed to 
show a fully repre- 
sentative display of 
plate used in the 
medieval and re- 
formed Church up to 
the end of the eight- 
eenth century. The 
ruthless purge of 
church furnishings : anaes 


" . 

TWO ELIZABETHAN CUPS WITH THE COVER PATENS, SILVER. HEIGHTS 6§ AND 7 INS. during the establish. {| TWO ELIZABETHAN CUPS. SILVER (LEFT). ¢. 1570. HEIGHT 5} INS. MAKER'S MARK, 
RESPECTIVELY. C. 1572. BY THE SAME MAKER USING TUDOR ROSE MARK, ment of. Protestant- fleur-de-lys; AND (RIGHT) SILVER. HEIGHT 4} INS, MID-LATE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
These two cups with the cover patens, lent by the Vicar and Wardens of King’s Norton, | ism resulted in the The cup on the left is lent by the Rector and Parochial Church Council of Solihull, Warwicks. 
Birmingham (left), and the Rector and Wardens of Barcheston, Warwickshire (right), are destruction of all but \ That on the right is shown to be Elizabethan by the form of the inscription, Prase, 
by the same hand. The Barcheston Cup has its foot made from a medieval paten. a few of the finel \ cast from a repeating stamp, round the base. It is lent by the Vicar Wardens of 

The conical shape and wide fringe on stem are typical features of one Midlands form, ae gh 6 nely- } Stanton-on-Hine Heath, Salop. 
ou 


soumesiieines silver-gilt 
chalices and patens of the medieval 
periods. No fewer than eight chalices and 
fourteen patens out of the 200 pieces of 
medieval church plate still known to 
exist in this country are in the exhibition, 
and demonstrate the essential changes in 
design and the degree of technical skill 
achieved by the mediaval craftsman from 
the middle of the thirteenth century to 
the end of the first quarter of the sixteenth 
century. The Dolgelley Chalice and Paten, 
found in a cave at Lilanaber in 1890, were 
sold and resold until at last recognised as 
treasure trove and Crown property. The 
(Contin: 
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inued above, right. 


THE TONG STANDING CUP, SILVER-GILT CHASED, witH THE MALF-SET OF PLATE FROM ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S CHURCH, BIRMINGHAM. SILVER. THe “ BOLEYN” cuP (REPLICA). SILVER-GILT, aEPovsst. 
ROCK-CRYSTAL BOWL. ¢. 1610, HEIGHT 11} INS. NO MARKS, 1774-75. CUP AND COVER, SALVER PATEN AND FLAGON IN CLASSICAL STYLE. MEIGUT 129 INS. HALL MARK 1535-6. 
Covered with delicately-chased scroll-work, fo, Present in- The cup, with cover, is 11 ins. high, the paten a) ins, d , is inscribed J* on 
tended for domestic use in decorating eeeheens., nted of Mrs. Mary Carles of Birmingham to St. Bart 's Chapel ; pe flagon is 22 ins. 

high. Makers: Matthew Boulton and James Fi Lent b y the order of the 


to the church in the covenjacash century , 2. _——— , : 
Lent by the Vicai Wardens of Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop of © ingham. 


sco cen pannaeanancans catennaunnnnnensanes escennanannausnenapanensennens ee 
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Continued.) 
discovery in 1750 by Sir 
Edward Littleton of the 
Pillaton chalice and 
paten was equally re- 
markable. They were 
hidden with gold coins 
in a cupboard, and had 
escaped the prying eyes 
of the Royal Commis- 
sioners in the reigns of 
Henry VIII. and Ed- 
ward VI. The changes in 
religious practice, says 
Mr. Seaby, who contri- 
butesan interesting intro- 
duction to the catalogue, 
during the reigns of 
[Continued below, right. 
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iON VIEW AT BIRMINGHAM: AN OUTSTANDING LOAN EXHIBITION 

















(LeEFT.) STEEPLE CUP. 1613.- 
SILVER-GILT. BEARS THE TAY- 
LOR ARMS AND INSCRIPTION : 
“THE GIFT OF MRS. JANE AND 
MRS. PENELOPE TAYLOR TO THE 
PARISH CHURCH OF WELLAND 
WORR-SHIRE, 1735.” HEIGHT 
9k INS. LENT BY THE VICAR 
AND WARDENS OF WELLAND. 


(RIGHT.) CUP AND COVER PATEN. 
1675. SILVER. HEIGHT 52 INS. 
GIVEN TO WNORTON-JUXTA- 
KEMPSEY CHURCH BY BISHOP 
FLEETWOOD IN 1677. LENT 
BY THE VICAR AND WARDENS 
OF NORTON - BY - KEMPSEY, 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 
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DISH, SILVER REPOUSSE. EARLY SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
IN THE CENTRE A SHIP IN FULL SAIL, WITH AN INSCRIPTION AND ARMS. 


DIAMETER 9} Ixs. 


This dish, which 
bears the of 




















ALTAR FLAGON. 1606-7. SILVER. HEIGHT 12} INS. CHASED 
DECORATION. IT RESEMBLES AN ORIENTAL WINE VESSEL. 


Chased decoration, the long spout terminating in the form of an 

animal’s head. This altar resem) an Oriental wine vanel, 

was presented to Tong Ch by Lady Harries. Lent by the Vicar 
and Wardens of Tong, Salop. 

















iw, ° 
son of Edward Smith { 
of Wombourn, is 
Portuguese, early 
sixteenth century, 








PLAGON. SILVER, PARCEL-GILT (ONE OF A PAIR). ‘Y 

HEIGHT 13} INS. MAKER'S MARK, R.H. MONOGRAM 

IN PLAIN SHIELD. MALL MARK 1576. 

This jug-shaped flagon, with S-curved handle, lent 
by the Vicar and Wardens of Cirencester, 

engraved on the cover Viila Cirencistrie, 

a a conventional tation of the 




































THE ENGRAVED COVER OF 

THE CIRENCESTER FLAGCON 

TILLUSTRATED ON THE 

LEFT, SHOWING DETAIL 

OF THE CONVENTIONAL 

REPRESENTATION OF THE 
TOWN. 

















ALTAR CANDLESTICR (OWE OF A FAM). SILVER- 


GILT. EIGHT TO SCONCE 19 INS. 


f cnr pal dated 1653, in Rochester Cathedral, 

Sir Williamson in 1701, 
still in use. Lent by 
Ear! Ferrers, Staunton Harold. 


thed by 
are the oldest known to 




























Continued.) 

Edward VI. and 
Elizabeth is reflected 
in the plate of this 
period and the funda- 
mental shapes were 
to influence the 
design of all Puritan 
plate during the next 
200 years. The extra 
depth of the bowl of 
the cups at this 
period was necessi- 
tated by the fact that 
the entire congrega- 
tion now took part 
in the Communion 
Service. .The plate 
used by High Church- 
men and Royalists 
is grouped together 
in the exhibition to 
show the recusant 
trend in religious 
ceremony influenced 
by Bishop Andrews 
and Archbishop Laud. 
Secular plate and 
pieces intended for 











private communion, 
often in later times 
presented to parish MALL MARK 1676, MEIGHT 19 INS. TO SCONCE. 
churches, are well Candlesticks, lent by the Rector and 
represented. } Wardens of 1 Staffs, beer the arms of 
. The church of It 
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HAMLET AND CALIGARI. 


Bt let me begin—for a reason that will emerge and be stated and understood—with 
Caligari! The astute and tasteful management of the little Everyman, opposite 
Hainpstead Tube Station, has chosen to revive the silent German classic ‘‘ The Cabinet of 
Dr. Caligari,’”’ and has had the brilliant notion of placing it in the same bill with Jean 
kenoir’s delicious and by no means silent ‘‘ Une Partie de Campagne,” that perfect tran- 
scription of the mood, manner and substance of one of Maupassant’s finest short stories, 
to which I have already accorded high praise on this page. ; 

‘‘ Caligari”’ (it is simply “ Caligari’’ to film-enthusiasts, just as Shakespeare’s fairy-comedy 
is simply ‘‘ The Dream ”’ to theatre-folk) wears remarkably well. And over and over again 
the horror of this madman’s nightmare quells in us any desire we may have to titter at what 
nowadays seem exaggerated expressions and gestures. There is no traceable public showing 
of this tour-de-force for twenty-five years, and since it was made in 1919, it is close on thirty 
years old. I noticed a remarkably high percentage of young people in the audience, and 
I heard several times the word ‘“‘ Marvellous ! ”’ uttered with the bated breath of involuntary 
reactionaries. In my spleen (as Wordsworth would say) I smiled that it was so. The 
final scene, in which the narrator (Conrad Veidt) discovers that he is the madman, after all, 
and that the horrifying little Dr. Caligari (Werner Krauss) 
is the perfectly sane asylum-governor seen through the dis- 
torted vision of a lunatic patient—this is masterly cinema. 

And now I must perforce come to another film-treat- 

ment of the subject of madness, I mean nothing less than 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Hamlet” as directed and acted by Sir 
Laurence Olivier. I have hesitated—and still hesitate— 
to approach this subject, for the very cogent reason that 
I am startled (though, of course, not surprised) to see my 
own name among the list of the film’s credits. There it 
is on the screen, about one-tenth as large as life, in the 
column of the film’s “ produgtion unit.” Fifth in the list 
—after the designer (Roger Furse), the associate producer 
(Reginald Beck), the photographer (Desmond Dickinson), 
and the art director (Carmen Dillon)—it unmistakably 
reads that one “ Alan Dent ”’ is this film’s ‘‘ Text Editor.” 
And it is with something opposed to dismay, too, that 
I read in the programme that this same, this Text 
Editor, is the “‘ critic and journalist who was responsible 
for the same task in ‘Henry V.’ and succeeded in 
persuading the world that his eliminations had not 
harmed Shakespeare’s work.” 

Well, it is a common-sensible matter of etiquette that 
no critic who has been, in any capacity, engaged in the 
production of any kind of work of art can be allowed to 
print any criticism of that work in his capacity as a critic. 
‘* But break my heart, for I must hold my tongue! ” as 
Hamlet himself says. And I am just about to enter upon 
a dry-as-dust description of exactly how I set about 
cutting the text with the active, invaluable, and, in fact, 
indispensable collaboration of Sir Laurence himself, when 
a messenger arrives at my door with a note. This is a 
criticism of the film from the nimble hand 
of a very young dramatic critic, Peter 
Forster, and I ask leave to reproduce this 
critical note exactly as delivered to me: 

‘* Cinematically this film is a master- 
piece. C. E. Montague’s phrase, ‘ this 
monstrous, Gothic cathedral of a poem,’ has 
been wonderfully translated into stone— 
except, of course, that it is a castle, A 
most uncomfortable - looking castle to 

live in, to be sure, but from its open un- 
furnished courts and winding steps Olivier 
has extracted subtle shades and half-lights 
such as to make Russian directors of 
Kisenstein’s persuasion turn Red with 
envy. Hamlet wrapt in contemplation, 
his flaxen head set against a pillar; the 
camera's great inventiveness in the Play 
Scene ; the fireworks of the fight at the end 
(one shot, especially, of a sword knocked 
into the air)—these are moments of sheerest 
cinema among the most unforgettable in 
the history of—yes, at the moment one 
feels like saying it—the art!”’ So far, 
no demur from me, 

But then this burgeoning critic asks : 
** But how did Shakespeare's play fare ? ” 
And he provides the answer : “ Well, I do 
not imagine Cornelius and Voltimand will be 
missed—or, for that matter, Guildenstern 
and Rosencrantz. The cutting was no more 
—or no less, according as you look at such 
audacities—than was needed to turn four 
hours’ traffic on the stage into two-and-a- 
half hours on the screen, Indeed, the film 
throughout has been made with a care and 
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“LORD, WE KNOW WHAT WE ARE, BUT KNOW NOT WHAT WE MAY BE”: 

OPHELIA BECOMES A RAVING MADWOMAN FOLLOWING 

A SCENE FROM THE FILM PRESENTATION OF “ HAMLET,” 

SHOWING (L. TO R.) HORATIO (NORMAN WOOLAND), OPHELIA (JEAN SIMMONS), 
THE QUEEN (EILEEN HERLIE) AND THE KING (BASIL SYDNEY). 





THE FAMOUS DUEL SCENE FROM “MAMLET” STAGED FOR THE SCREEN: LAERTES (TERENCE MORGAN), WOUNDED 
WITH THE POISONED SWORD WITH WHICH HE TRIED TO KILL HAMLET (LauRENcE OLIVIER; RIGHT), LIES DYING. 
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CRAFTSMEN, HUNTERS, HEROINES AND KINGS. 


A BOOK about furniture may seem somewhat out of place just now, when utility, with 

dockets, is the order of the day, and only the wealthy dare make a bid in the auction 
room. Yet the very lack of the essential has driven many to appreciate that which in pre- 
war days they scarcely bothered about, so that “ Furniture: An Explanatory History,’’ by 
David Reeves (Faber ; 16s.), is likely to have a wide appeal. It has everything necessary to 
this end. It tells the story of furniture from the beginning, and tells it in such a manner 
that it makes fascinating reading. For those who take a delight in belittling the Victorians 
it will not be pleasant to know that, bad as they were in matters of taste, the general modern 
attitude to furniture is perhaps worse. People, says Mr. Reeves, now try to have furniture 
that is scarcely furniture at all ; it tends to be severely masculine in character, suggesting the 
business office or public lounge. While the various styles are described and explained, the 
writer tells also how and why they evolved, how new materials were adopted and influenced 
style, how the craftsmen worked, and so on. We see that styles differ from one another in 
three ways : in construction methods, in material used, and in decorative treatment. Over 
one hundred photographs and many line drawings help out the letterpress. 

A short time ago we had a book by Professor Frederick Dorian called ‘‘ The Musical Work- 
shop,’”’ in which he sought to tell how the great composers 
created their music. What is claimed to be the first 
attempt to give a somewhat similar treatment to famous 
works of art is found in ‘“‘ The Growth of Twelve Master- 
pieces,’’ by Charles Johnson, M.A. (Phoenix House ; 25s.). 
How does an artist produce a picture that will live down the 
ages? Mr. Johnson, who is the official lecturer at the 
National Gallery, seeks to answer the question by taking 
twelve such well-known works as Leonardo’s “‘ Virgin of the 
Rocks,” Titian’s “Christ and Mary Magdalene,” Constable’s 
“Leaping Horse,” Cézanne’s ‘‘La Montagne Sainte 
Victoire,” and assessing the available material which 
probably led to their creation. From Leonardo onwards 
the main comparison is with the artist’s own early work. 
But just as M. Serullaz, in another recent book, drew 
attention to the similarities existing in Leonardo’s ‘‘ Mona 
Lisa” and Praxiteles’ “‘ Pouting Girl,” so Mr. Johnson shows 
how Ingres, in his portrait of Mme. Moitessier, copied, either 
consciously or unconsciously, the pose of the seated 
goddess in a painting from Herculaneum which he 
must have seen at Naples. It~-all makes attractive 
reading ; and there are numerous illustrations. 

It is a pleasure, not only to read but to handle, ‘‘ Images 
from the Progress of the Seasons,’’ by Edward Shanks (The 
Dropmore Press ; £2 2s.). For, in his nine short poems, the 
first winner of the Hawthornden Prize delicately etches 
the beauty and the mystery of things natural as they affect 
him and his fellows. The setting, moreover, is full worthy 
of the subject. Here is a slim volume, beautifully printed 
on a hand-press on paper hand-made by J. Barcham Green 
and illustrated appealingly by Charles Berry : a collector’s 
piece. The edition is limited to 450 numbered copies, the 
first fifty being specially bound, signed by 
both author and artist, and priced at four 
guineas each. As for the contents, the 
keynote of Mr. Shanks’s pastoral is sounded 
in the second poem : 


This too we know—not less than these 
Must we obey our destinies. 

Glad or resigned our course must run, 
Under compulsion, like the seed, 
Under compulsion, like the sun. 


Thereissomething bothrestful and satisfying 
in a book like this at a time like the present. 

Dr. Aage Gilberg was a young man when 
he sailed from his native Denmark with the 
girl he had just married to take up an 
appointment as doctor to the Eskimos of 
Thule in the far north-eastern corner of 
Greenland. It was a great experience, as 
related in his book, “ Eskimo Doctor ’’ 
(Allen and Unwin ; 15s.). Here are a people 
almost uncorrupted by contact with the 
more civilised peoples of the south : almost, 
but not quite, for Dr. Gilberg discovered a 
man called Anaqaq who was the offspring of 
a pure-bred Eskimo girl and a negro. How- 
ever, the simplicity and charm of these 
people are delightfully brought out as the 
author describes his life among them, with 
its long journeys from settlement to settle- 
ment, its seal and walrus hunts, its dangers 
and delights. When, eventually, the doctor 
and his wife returned to Denmark, they did 
so with the conviction that “the Polar 
Eskimos live as their good consciences tell 
them, and so they make us ashamed of 


THE DEATH OF HER 


Bese . Cities), and therefore feels himself ble to includes comments 
reverence for the original to astonish all on the film from a i be, This eagerly a . XY 4 eo and Sirwcted by Sir ourselves.” And by “ ourselves” he means 
those opera-librettists and ballet-devisers Laurence Olivier, had its premiére in London on May 6. On the it has had a good reception from the the civilised of E : 
into "tics, who he task, in which Mr. Alan Dent has been of cutting the people rope 


who have converted Shakespeare 
media other than that for which he wrote.” 
There is still no bleat of protest from me. My correspondent goes on : “‘ What of Hamlet 
himself? And here's the rub. One had wondered what would happen when our most 
dynamic actor returned in his full prime to this least dynamic of parts. Sir Laurence 
is not happy in bis irresolution, and whenever he bestirs himself we wonder why this Hamlet, 
is not already Dictator of Denmark. His best moments were, perhaps, in the “ to be, or 
not to be” in the Closet Scene, and by Ophelia’s grave. The camera’s close-up made it 
impossible to ignore an odd lack of disparity in age between Hamlet and his mother, and 
this was a handicap that Eileen Herlie was not quite able to overcome. Basil Sydney, as 
the King, played more than intelligently, save for the unforgivably rakish angle of his 
crown, Terence Morgan avoided all the pitfalls of priggishness that surround Laertes, 
and both Jean Simmons as Ophelia and Norman Wooland as Horatio were brilliantly 
good. This is altogether the most exciting occasion in the cinema since ‘ Henry V.’" 
There is still no murmur of assent or dissent from the mere Text Editor! But he finds 
it quite impossible not to allow himself just one pro and just one con. The pro is that he 
has never known the Closet Scene more tellingly played on the stagy, than it is in this not- 
undistinguished film, The con is a total agreement with Mr. Forster's point about the 
unlikeness of Miss Herlie being Sir Laurence’s mother, At their very first scene together, 
in fact, I felt as sceptical as the Peers when Strephon said that Iolanthe was his mother. 
| was very nearly moved to sing out loud, as the Peers did: “ Tarradiddle-Tarradiddle- 
Tol-Lol-Lay !" ALan Dent. 


ve app i ’ 
play which takes four hours on the stage to a film which lasts for two-and-a- 





“ Three Came Home,’’ by Agnes Keith 
(Michael Joseph; 12s. 6d.), is the very 
antithesis of Dr. Gilberg’s book. Written by the American-born wife of the British Conser- 
vator of Forests in North Borneo, it tells how she and her baby boy were interned by the 
invading Japanese. It makes terrible reading : hunger and filth, sickness and disease, physical 
brutality and moral cruelty were with Mrs. Keith and her little one and with their companions 
for three-and-a-half years. One wonders not merely how they survived, but how they kept 
their sanity, let alone their self-respect and sense of decency. Not alll succeeded in retaining 
those moral attributes which a civilised people accept automatically under civilised conditions. 
And who dare blame ? As Mrs. Keith says: “ I learned that it isn’t the outward circumstances 
which determine what one can endure, but something in oneself which either breaks, or stays 
intact, under strain. _It isn’t the difference in strain, it 's the difference in tensile strength of 
people.” Her tensile strength was great. It pulled her through and enabled her in the midst 
of horrors to pen this courageous book and so make clear to the reader that, in addition to 
courage, she possesses a sense of humour and an unusual share of common sense and humanity. 

Miss Eleapor Doorly’s book, “ Ragamuffin King "’ (Cape ; 8s. 6d.), tells the story of Henry IV. 
of France. She may have written it for children, as she wrote “ The Story of France,” 
“ The Insect Man,” and other delightful books. But it has certainly appealed to one who is 
no longer a child, and will appeal to others. Henri Quatre makes a good subject, from the 
day of his birth to the time he ascended the throne of France, to the moment when 
Ravaillac, the half-mad student of Angouléme, stabbed him to death. Miss Doorly cau 
teach history easily, entrancingly, effectively. W. R. Catverr. 





‘WASTE PAPER FOR DOLLARS AND HOUSES.—Your old newspapers, cartons, 
nation-wide 


ide salvage drive. Please save and hand 





cigarette packets, letters and tickets, etc., are urgently needed to help the present 
over for collection every scrap you possibly can. 
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UIR LTD. Distillers, Leith, Scotland 


UT — Cloth — Character 

—these are the three 
C’s which make for subtle 
distinction in a Lounge Suit 
by Burberrys. 
To these add “~- afort ’’— 
the comfort of mind and 
body which comes from a 
sense of looking well — and 
craftsmanship, which enables 
the Burberry suit to retain 
its charm through the passing 


years. 


BURBERRYS 


HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone: WHitehall 3343 
BURBERRYS LTD. 
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There are rooms that always look as if they’re pleased to 
see you. Even if welcome isn’t written on the mat, it is 
there in the friendly atmosphere, the cheerful furnishings, 
and fabrics that really make you feel at home. There'll 
be a wide choice of bright, refreshing Sundour fabrics 
soon, to help to give your rooms that friendly look. 


Sundour 


FINE FURNISHING FABRICS 
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FOR THOROUGH 
HOME CLEANING 


de Luxe 


ELECTRIC CLEANER 





Not only your carpets, but polished iors wine curtains, 
stairs, walls and picture rails are quickly and easily freed from 
dirt and dust by the Goblin “Ace ’’* with its comprehensive set 
of cleaning tools. Superlatively finished — light in weight, 
but built for long years of faithful service. Backed by 7 
50 years of specialiséd engineering experience. Fully guaran 


MADE BY THE ORIGINATORS OF VACUUM CLEANING 






© Stocked by all electrical dealers and stores. 
GOBLIN 
: < < J Cleaners <9 





THE BRITISH VACUUM CLEANER & ENGINEERING CO. LIMITED, 
Dept. L.N.3, Goblin Works, Leatherhead, Surrey. 











If you know of a child in trouble 


pc & 


A word in confidence to the National 
Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, Leicester Sq., London, W.C.2, 
will lead to immediate investigation. 
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}8ux | Were there hidden virtues in the yarns and 
primitive dyes of the Old Kilmarnock weavers? We 
made it our business to find out. By keeping control, 
by blend- 


ing our own wools and spinning our own selected yarns 


like the old craftsmen, of all processes . . . 


. by using new and fast dyes and modern machines 


we made fine carpets that sold at sensible prices. 
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this is the mark of the two 
National Plastics companies 
BRITISH MOULDED 
PLASTICS LTD. . London 


MOULDED PRODUCTS 
LTD ... . Birmingham 


makers of plastic mouldings 


NP. 206 














The fable of the lion who blinked 









There was once a Lion who opened his eyes to 
find himself in a world where nobody 
professed to believe in British Lions any more. 
* You’re a fabulous monster,’ they told him. 
At that the Lion lifted his head . . . 
and everybody stepped back. 
‘I notice,’ said he, ‘ that initiative is still 
respected among you. I think I can 
| undertake to remind you 


of my existence.’ 













TI are planning, training 
and working to see that their 
field of British engineering 
keeps a jump ahead of 

its reputation 

TI form a team of engineering 
industries who specialise in such 


various fields as precision tubes, 
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bicycles, electrical equipment, 
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WA wrought light-alloys, pressure 
| vessels and paints, 
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TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED - THE ADELPHI - LONDON - WC2 
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“ No other tyre will really 


satisfy me now” 





The tread and rubber dipped cord body are 
moulded into a single unit of tremendous 
strength. Silent — yet thousands of sharp- 
edged angles, scientifically placed, provide 
greater safety and traction 


BEST TODAY *® STILL BETTER TOMORROW 











Wm. Grant & Sons. Ltd. Distillers, Dufftown. Scotland 
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